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- From the Southern Christian Herald. 


THE DUTY OF THE SOUTHERN CHURCH IN 
THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


and one or two others, which fall in my way oc- 
casionally, I perceive that there is a considerable 
diversity of opinion among both editors and pri- 
vate individuals, about what should be done by 
our Churches and Presbyteries in the South, in 
reference to existing difficulties and dissentions 
in the General Assembly. On some points (such 
as the fact of the existence of important errors 
within the bounds of this body) there appears to 
be, so far as I can see, an entire agreement of 
opinion. On other points, (such as what should 
be our course under present emergencies,) there 
are two parties among us, one of which express 
themselves offfased to the errors, and latitudina- 
rian measures, which they say are gaining 
ground in our church, and think that something 
efficient and energetic should be done to arrest 
_ their progress; while the other party who have 
assumed for themselves the prepossessing names 
of peace men and € men, express an equal 
attachment to the standards of our church, and a 
conviction that they have been departed from, but 
hold that we have nothing to do with difficulties 
elsewhere ; and that contention ought to be let 
alone before it be meddied with. Now what 
strikes a plain man as something remarkable in 
these two parties is, that according /o,their pro- 
Sessions, there is nothing of antagonism between 
them. The first party cannot in charity be sup- 
desirous of stirring up contention, nor of 
meddling with matters which do not concern 
them; nor can the second in charity and candour 
be suspected of wishing to sustain and encourage 
doctrines which they freely condemn as errors. 
The views and opinions of both these parties ap- 
pear laudable; and without looking beyond the 
record, and judging of things in confidence as 
they are presented to me, I woul be inclined to 
belong to both sides. With the one I am opposed 
to tlre errors, and affinity measures of a part of our 
church, and am ready and willing to adopt imme- 
diate and efficient means for arresting the evil; 
while with the other I am decidedly in favour of, 
not embroiling ourselves in dissentions,and per- 
sonal quarrels with which we have nothing to 
do, but to lament and deplore them. 
_ It will be readily admitted, however, by all, to 
be of the very first importance, that in all matters 
we should take great care, to make a just and 
rigid discrimination between things which do 
concern us, and those which do not—and the 
question now before the Southern Churches, is, 
not whether peace is better than war; or whether 
we ought to interfere with other men’s matters, 
but semply are we (members of Presbyterian 
churches in the Southern States) in any manner 
concerned in the acts and measures of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
? Icannot suppose for a moment, that any 
intelligent man ever dreamt we had any cogni- 
zance over,or any thing judicially to do with the 
heresies, or erroneous doctrines, held and taught 
by individuals belonging to Presbyteries in the 
North : nor with the “ambition, jealousy, or 
mortified vanity’? which might prevail in, and 
distract these Presbyteries. Every Presbyterian 
ought to know, and I hope does know, that indi- 
viduals are answerable in the premises, alone to 
the Presbyteries to which they belong. With 
such plainly we oe — to do; and your 
peace party are so far right. 3 
Wherein then are ne concerned? It some- 
times occurs that difficulties arise in Presbyte- 
ries, which cannot be adjusted satisfactorily to 
all the members, and these difficulties by appeal, 
are finally carried up before the General Assem- 
bly for adjudication there. Now, we, the Church- 
es and Presbyteries in the Southern States, are 
component parts of this Assembly; so that in 
fact these very difficulties are brought before us 
for adjustment; and by our Form of Church 
Government we are sacredly bound to concern 
ourselves in them, and do all we can wo settle 
them, so as best to preserve the purity and har- 
mony of the whole, and promote the interests of 
our Redeemer’s kingdom. In this view we are 
concerned deeply, sacredly, solemnly concerned, 
and so far the former party are right. Some mis- 
taker, uninformed writers appear anxious to pro- 
duce the impression, that this party are disposed 
to interfere with the local affairs of Northern 
Presbyteries. Such a preposterous opinion could 
only proceed from gross ignorance, or an extreme 
want of candour. So far as my reading and 
knowledge extends, there is not the shadow of a 
* foundation for such an assertion. All that they 
“profess to interfere, or concern themselves with, 
is, the measures of the General Assembly; and 
they do so, because they believe these measures 
are calculated to foster and encourage a spirit of 
vain philosophy, instead of the spirit of the Gos- 
pel; and to open upon our church the flood-gates 
of error, to sweep over and desolate the vineyard 
of the Lord. In this opinion they might possibly 
be mistaken ; but it is the climax of folly and ab- 
surdity, to say, peace, peace, we have no business 
with such things. What? Have we no interest 
in the acts of a body of which we are members; 
and, which in the last resort controls our religious 
relations t’ ‘True, we are under no necessity to 
become heresy-hunters within the bounds of other 
Presbyteries and Synods; but can it be possible 
that any christian, that any man of ordinary 
moral tone of character, could attempt to produce 
the impression, that we are not concerned in 
measures of the General Assembly, by which 
men of wild speculations and uncertain princi- 
ples are gather8d together by “elective affinity,” 
and all Churches and Presbyteries required by an 
express, and unqualified resolution, to receive 
then#into fellowship without question or hesita- 
tion? A member of the Assembly, in his place, 
openly boasted, in substance, that he himself had 
smuggled into the ministry, thirty-eight young 
men, who could not have been admitted by fair 
and regular process. Is it none of our business 
to see that such contraband ministers should not 
be palmed upon us, by resolutions of the Assem- 
bly? 
But, Mr. Editor, it is. unnecessary to amplify ; 
the attempt to deceive the people by a bare-faced 
misrepresentation of the true state of the question, 
must result in disgrace and obloquy, to those en- 
gaged init. My advice to the Southern Church- 
es is this: Let us, in the first place, by reading 
and circulating such papers and documents as 
oe full and correct information, make an en- 
ightened discrimination between matters with 
which it is our duty to interfere, and those which 
itis not. Let us avoid attaching ourselves to 
any of the parties in the General Assembly as 
partisans, but keep aloof from their local dissen- 
tions, and embittered personal controversies. In 
otder to prevent the causes of these dissentions 
from gaining ground among us; to protect the 


Southern Charch from the effects of the flagrant ) 


and unconstitutional legislation of the General 
Assembly, and to do all in our power, by moral 


influence, to bring this body back to a healthfal. 


state, let our Presbyteries and Synods adopt 
some such resolutions as the following : 


Resolved, That we view with profound regret, 
the progress of © eon te in the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, which are. incon- 
sistent with, and repugnant to the standards of 
our faith and the doctrines of the Bible. 


Resolved, That the solemn adoption of the Con- 
fession of Faith, with menial reservations, and the 
pragtice of distorting its doctrines, under the 
miserable subterfuge of slight differences in repre- 
senting. them, is palpable Jesuitism, unsanctified 
by zeal, or apparent piety, and contrary to the 

Ietuees principles of moral obligation, exhibiting 
in lamentable foree, how, even the natural con- 
science will become perverted, by substituting 


the vain imaginations of men, for the word of 
Mr. Editor—From a perusal of your paper, | God 


Resolved, That the General Assembly in consti- 
tuting Presbyteries and Synods, on the principle 
of * elective affinity,”? not only acted unconstitu- 
tionally, but has established a precedent by 
which errors may accumulate in our Church to 
any extent, so that hereafter the name of Presby- 
terian will be fo sure indication whether a minis- 
ter be a Unitarian, Pelagian, Universalist, o 
any thing else. 7 

Resolved, ‘That the General Assembly, for 
some years past, has been a mere field for vain 
display; and the course pursued by it, an injury 
to the cause of religion; that the Church in the 
South is not, and never will be adequately repre- 
sented in it; and that unless it abandon ¢he prin- 
ciple of ‘elective affinity” and pursué a more 
energetic course against the inroads of error, it 
will become our duty to dissolve all ecclesiasti- 
cal connection with it, to avoid the guilt of ac- 
cessories to corruption. 


Resolved, That while errors are sustained, and 
fostered in other sections, we will use all vigi- 
lance, and every exertion to make our Theologi- 
cal Seminary a fountain_of pure waters, and pre- 
serve it from the wily and insinuating influence 
of modern improvements upon christianity. 

Those persons, Mr. Editor, who attach them- 
selves to the Presbyterian Church, by climbing 
over the wall, while they do not hold its doc- 
trines, must evidently do so for the influence of 
the name; and itis perfectly natural to expect, that 
as they have bartered their honesty and integrity 
for a name, they should be loud in their cries for 
peace, union and harmony, that this name should. 
be as extensively profitable to them as possi- 
ble. The sectarian ambition, Sir, to have a great 
and powerful denomination, and an august Gene- 
ral Assembly to meet annually in Philadelphia, 
or some other great city, is a feeling with which 
I wish to have no sympathy. I care not how 
small, how undistinguished, how despised our 
Church may be, but let it be pure, consistent, 
faithful; let the name of Presbyterian be definite- 
ly indicative of a firm, honest, devoted Christian, 
who comes out plainly, says what he thinks, and 
professes what he believes. Truth needs no 
trimming; the doctrines of the Bible admit of no 
adaptation to the * march’ of mind,” and the im- 
provements of the age; and if we are sincerely 
desirous of the peace and harmony, rather than 
the power, and influence of the Church, we will 
exhibit it in our actions, by some such une- 
quivocal disapprobation of new measures as is 
contained in the above resolutions. CLEMENT. 


GEORGE HERBERT. 


In one of his walks to Salisbury, he overtook a 
gentleman that is still living in that city, and in 
their walk together, Mr. Herbert took a fair occa- 
sion to talk with him, and humbly begged to be 
excused if he asked him some account of his 
faith; and said,‘*I do this the rather because 
though you are not of my parish, yet I receive 
tithe from you by the hand of your tenant; and, Sir, 
I am the bolder to do it, because I know there be 
some sermon-hearers that be like those fishes that 
always live in salt water, and yet are always 
fresh.’ After which expression, Mr. Herbert, 
asked him some needful questions, and having re- 
ceived his answer gave him such rules for the 
trial of his sincerity, and for a practical piety, and 
in so loving and meek a manner, that the gentle- 
man did so fall in love with him and his discourse, 
that he would often contrive to meet him in his 
walk to Salisbury, or to attend him back to Be- 
merton; and still mentions the name of Mr. 
George Herbert with veneration, and still praiseth 
God for the occasion of knowing him. 


In another of his Salisbury walks he met with a 
neighbour minister, and after some friendly dis- 
course betwixt them, and some condolement for 
the decay of piety, and tuo general contempt of 
the clergy, Mr. Herbert took occasion to say, * One 
cure for these distempers would be for the clergy 
themselves to keep the Ember-weeks strictly, and 
beg of their parishioners to join with them in 
fasting and prayers for a more religious clergy. 
And another cure would be for themselves to 
restore the great and neglected duty of catechiz- 
ing, on which the salvation of so many of the 
poor and ignorant lay-people does depend. But 
principally that the clergy themselves would be 
sure to live unblameably ; and that the dignified 
clergy especially, which preach temperance, 
would avoid surfeiting, and take all occasions to 
express a visible humility and charity in thei 
lives: for this would force a love and an imitation 
and an unfeigned reverence from all that knew 
them to besuch.’ (And for proof of this, we need 


no other testimony than the life and death of Dr. | 


Lake, late Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells.) 
‘ This,’ said Mr. Herbet, * would be a cure for the 
wickedness and growing atheism of our age. 
And, my dear ol ty till this be done by us, and 
done in earnest, let no man expect a reformation 
of the manners of the laity ; for it is not learning, 
but this, this only, that must do it: and till then 
the fault must lie at our doors.’ 


In another walk to Salisbury, he saw a poor 
man with a poorer horse, that was fallen under 
his load: they were both in distress, and needed 
present help ; which Mr. Herbert perceiving, put 
off his canonical coat, and helped the poor man to 
unload, and after to load his horse. ‘The poor 
man blessed him for it; and he blessed the poor 
man; and was so like the good Samaritan, that 
he gave him money to refresh both himself and 
his horse; and told him, ‘that if he loved him- 
self, he should be merciful to his beast.’ Thus 
he left the poor man, and at his coming to his 
musical friends at Salisbury, they began to won- 
der that Mr. Geogge Herbert who used to be so 
trim and cl2an, came into that company so soiled 
and discomposed; but he told them the occa- 
sion: and when one of the company told him * he 
had disparaged himself by so dirty an employ- 
ment,’ his answer was, ‘that the thought of what 
he had done would prove music to him at mid- 
night; and that the omission of it would have 
upbraided and made discord in his conscience 
whensoever he should pass by that place. For if 
I be bound to pray for all that are in distress, I am 
sure that I am bound, so’far as it is in my power, 
to practise what I pray for. And though I do not 
wish for the like occasion every day, yet let me 
tell you, 1 would not willingly pass one day of 


my life without comforting a sad soul, or showing | | 


mercy; and I praise God for this occasion. And 


now let us tune our instruments.’—Walion’s 
Lives. 


From the Protestant Vindicator. 
ROMISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


Having lately visited Europe, 1 thought it 
might be of benefit to relate what I saw of the 
superstitious practices of Popery at Antwerp in 
The inhabitants are nearly al] Papists 
of the very lowest kind of superstition. ‘Their 
adoration is ee paid to the images of de- 

the Virgin Mary, and the cross. 
aintings, music, military banners, and pompous 
decorations of every kind comprise the great at- 


Belgium. 
arted saints, 


tractions of their ceremonies. 
men 
the flames of Purgatory. 


to the rosary or strin 


priests for their prayers and masses. 


There is also a rotunda called the sepulchre of 
Joseph, in which lays a wooden image of Jesus, 


on a couch; it is dressed in grave clothes richly 


decorated ; which visiters are permitted to touch 


with their fingers put in through a window, and 


then they kiss the-finger which haa touched the 


couch. Images of every species are also found 


in the market places, squares, and corners of the 
streets, which images on festivals and other ap- 
pointed days are lighted up with lamps, as they 
say, to prevent straggling devils and fiends from 
patrolling the streets. All the houses which have 
a saint painted or carved on the outside, pay an 
enormous rent, because, as the Papists say, 
i 


‘+ those houses are devil-proof.”” Every 
supplied with images and crucifixes. 
carry about with them a * sou 


can pay. The priest tells the people and the 


frig 
case of an affray. 


fits, and restore the lame, &c. 


When the priests are called upon at night to 
visit the sick or dying, that they may hear their 
ive them absolution and the ex- 
treme unction, they traverse the streets in proces- 
sion with lighted candles; a bell is rung before 
them, and every person at the sound of the bell 
runs to the door of his house with a light, and 
falls upon his knees before the crucifix and host. 
This is a constant custom in all the places which 


confession and 


are ruled by Roman priests. 


Near Antwerp, is a place where the Papists say 
that the Virgin Mary once took up her abode. 
She descended from heaven as they declare, and 
dwelt in a tree; in consequence of which, the 
All who are 
halt, or lame, or deaf, or dumb, or blind, go to 


Papists have inclosed the place. 


that place; for the priests proclaim, that all 


those who then worship that image of the Queen 
with them 
irgin, shall have 

, and every penitent’s sin 
But it very often happens, 
notwithstanding all this jugglery, that some per- 
sons are not bettered; then the crafty priests as- 
sert, that the pilgrim or applicant was not sincere 


of Heaven fixed up there, bringin 
sufficient presents to please the 
every infirmity heal 
shall be forgiven. 


or generous. 


Il persons know that many persons, espe- 
cially at the great festivals, are employed on 


8 
ny 
rd,’? which is 
nothing but a few latin words written on a bit of 
paper obtained of the priest, for which a price is 
paid according as the priest judges the person 


fully believe it, that the paper soud-guard will 

Ran away all devils, and will secure victory in 
The Papists of Antwerp are 
so completely stupid, that they believe their 
priests have absolute control over all the infernal | wi 
spirits, so that they can drive away enchant- 
ments, witches, and spells, and deliver haunted 
houses, and people possessed by the devil, cure 


THOLUCK. 
_ FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMANY. 
Leipsic, April, 1834. 
_ Tholuck, cove? thirty-five years old,) is a na- 
tive of Breslau, in Silesia, and in his boyhood 
learned the goldsmith’s trade. He commenced 
his literary career in his native city, first in the 
Gymnasium, and then in the University, A 
fondness for Oriental languages was very early 
manifested; and as he was totally destitute of 


In their temples | the means of support, he resolved to present him- 
‘are representations of Purgatory, with souls tor- 


in the flames. There is a carved display 
of the Virgin Mary, hovering over the souls in 
She holds an infant in 
her arms, and suspends a golden cross attached 
of beads, offering the 
wretched deliverance, if-they will grasp it, and 
bringing release to them who have paid the 


self as an — of charity to Von Dietz, of Ber- 
lin who had been minister to Constantinople, and 
was well versed in Oriental literature. 
tinguished patron of learning was so moved at 
the indigent circumstances and literary ambition 
of the young applicant, that he received him and 
even adopted him as his own son, and promised 
to support him, after he should have completed 
his course at the University, as a traveller in the 
east. Tholuck, in order to prepare himself for 
his contemplated journey, devoted himself wholly 
to the study of the Arabic. But in Jess than six 
months his patron died, and he was left again to 
himself and his poverty. His merit had, how- 
ever, by this time become known, and gained him 
friends, so that Von Altenstein, minister of state, 
furnished him the means of pursuing and finish- 
ing his Oriental studies. During this period, by 
his excessive and unrenfitted study, he destroyed 
his constitution, and has ever since been an in- 
valid. While a student at Berlin he became ac- 
quainted with Neander, a circumstance which 
was ordered to change his whole character and 
destination. By means of this new acquaintance 
he was converted from his former unbelief, not 
Ouly to the principles of Christianity, but, by 
a Divine power, to a life of deep and settled 
piety. Prof. Olshausen was at the same time 
ent at Berlin, and was the intimate friend of 
tholuck, but was so displeased with his religious 
sentiments, thaghe remonstrated with him severe- 
: He said im that his talents might com- 
fand one of the best situations in Germany, 
Were it not that his fanaticism spoiled him; that 
ith such views and feelings he never could rise 
in the world, because the public would always 
ustrust him, and therefore begged him earnestly 
**to lay aside his Moravian nonsense.” ‘If you 
ill but read the books of these Moravians,’’ said 
oluck, * you will there find that all your learned 
theology is worth nothing; that it never will 
carry you toheaven.”” ‘They parted with wound- 
ed feelings, and did not see each other again. for 
aweek. At this time Tholuck visited him, found 
im in tears, and his table covered with Moravian 
books. ‘+I havegfound,” said he, * by reading 
these, that I am no Christian.” They now had 
frequent interviews, and Olshausen became a new 
man. He is now the most popular commentator 
Of the New Testament in Germany. From the 
time of Tholuck’s connection with Neander, and 
his consequent change of views in regard to reli- 
o; he felt an ardent desire to devote his life to 
ological studies and labours. A missionary 
zeal has been his predominant characteristic ever 
since. To bring his fellow men from darkness 
to light, and to introduce a purer element in Ger- 
man theology, has been his constant aim. While 
se feelings was developing themselves, and 
thile he was acquiring great reputation for talent 
afd scholarship, De Wette was removed from 
Berlin, and Tholuck, at the age of twenty, was. 
quested to lecture on the Old Testament instead 
that great man. After thus lecturing six 
yebrs at Berlin, he was sent by the government 
to’ Holland and England on a literary tour. 
“Bhis first made him known to the English public. 


ee ees to pretend themselves afflicted, especial- | gequaintance with English literature is very 


y lame persons and others with crutches, &c. 


These are always sure to 


miracles of the mother of God. 


While I was in Belgium, a large military 
magazine blew up; very few of the stones were 
In consequence, the 
priests employed one of the soldiers to declare, 
that he saw the Virgin Mary come down from 
heaven and held a large apron in which she 
caught the stones, so that none of them fell upon 


scattered over the town. 


Ostend to injure it. 


Although, as they tell us in Belgium, the 
pgiests can work miracles, deliver from torment, 
et they will neither instruct 
the ignorant, nor relieve the poor; while they 
who live in sin and infirmity they will absolve 
from their sins, and grant them permission to 
pursue their wickedness, provided that they will 
give them the portion which they demand of 
Thus among the most 
debased and sensual of all the unclean transgres- 
sors, of the seventh commandment, the Virgin 
Mary and the cross, are regularly worshipped as 


and raise the dead ; 


their spoils of iniquity. 


a satisfaction for every sinful action. 


But besides paying the priests for their unholy 
gratifications, that class of people must submit to 
The great 
day of preference is on Good Friday, when they 
carry the image of the mother of God around 
Then they walk barefoot, half 
in the 
morning—but in the evening, there is no kind of 


their penance on holidays and fasts. 


Mary’s cross. 
naked, shouting, praying, fasting, &c. 


wickedness in which they do not engage. 


The above circumstances are al! facts, as seen 


or heard by B. W 


The following is a hymn which was sung not 
long since at an Infant School exhibition in 


Liberia, in Africa. 


THE ORPHAN. 
My father and mother are dead, 
No friend or relation I have; 
And now the cold earth is their bed, 
And daisies grow over their grave. 


‘I cast my eyes into the tomb, 
The sight made me bitterly cry ; 
I said, and is this the dark room 
Where my father and mother must lie ? 


- I cast my eyes round me again, 
In hopes some protector to see ; 
Alas! but the search was in vain, - 
For none had compassion on me. 


I east my eyes up to the sky, 
I groan’d, though I said not a word ; 
Yet God was not deaf to my cry, 
The friend of the fatherless heard. 
Oh yes—and he graciously smil’d, 
And bid me on him to depend ;— 
He whispered—fear not, little child, 
For I am thy father and friend. 


SINGULAR EFFECTS OF BEAUTY ON A 
YOUNG MAN. 


Bishop Dupoy invited one da 
clergymen and three ladies. 


been looking at. 


meditations. 


o away leaping and 
rejoicing, and boasting of the great and sudden 


to dinner, two 
e noticed, that 
during the whole repast, the youngest of the two 
clergymen had his eyes steadily fixed on one of 
the ladies, who was very handsome. The bishop 
after dinner, when the ladies had retired, asked 
him what he thought of the beauty he had just 
The clergyman answered : 
** My lord, in looking at the lady, I was reflect- 
‘ing that her beautiful forehead will one day be | Re 
covered with wrinkles; that the coral on her 
lips will pass to her eyes, the vivacity of which 
will be extinguished ; that the ivory of her teeth 
will be changed to ebony; that to the lilies and 
roses of her complexion, the withered appearance 
of care will succeed ; that her fine soft skin will 
become a dry parchment; that her agreeable 
smiles will be converted into grimaces; and 
that, at length, she will become the antidote of 
ove.” I never should have supposed, said the 
bishop, that the sight of a fine woman would 
have inspired a young man with such profound 


snsive and accurate, and his hospitality both to 
Englishmen and to Americans who visit Germany 
is well known. At the death of Dr. Knapp, of Halle, 
1826, he was appointed his successor at the age of 
twenty-seven. ‘The Prussian government had 
viewed with concern the bold and impious Ra- 
tionalism of this ancient seat of learning, and 
thought no one better fitted to check its progress, 
and lift the standard of reform, than Tholuck. 
Nor was it mistaken. With the whole tide of 
the university against him, he has worked his way 
through, and now draws around him more stu- 
dents than any other theological professor on the 
ground. In rehearsing to me some of the events 
of his life in Halle, he said, ** I was sent here by 
the king expressly as a missionary.”” And well 
has he sustained the character. At the end of 
two years the state of his health made it necessa- 
ry to seek some relief from his labours, and he 
went as chaplain to the ambassador at Rome. By 
a year’s residence here, he perfected his knowledge 
of the Italian language, so that he speaks it with 
fluency and acuracy. He has an amazing me- 
mory, which knows not how to forget, and ac- 
vires the knowledge of a language with great 
acility.. In addition to the English and Italian, 
he also speaks the French, Spanish, Danish, and 
Dutch. He keeps his journal in Arabic ; and in 
Syriac, Chaldaic, Rabhinic, and Persian litera- 
ture, he is familiar, if not critical, He speaks 
the Latin with great ease; but it is easy to per- 
ceive that his Latin is not Ciceronean. Indeed, 
he is not an admirer of this language; the Greek 
is more to his taste. A young professor Fritsche, 
in Rostoc, provoked by some criticism of Tho- 
luck’s, attempted, in a malignant attack upon him, 
to show that he understands neither Latin, Greek, 
nor Hebrew. That he cannot be a profound scho- 
lar in so many languages, lies in the nature of 
things; and that Fritsche has hunted out many 
inaccuracies can not be denied. But the public 
voice even of Rationalists has decided that this 
bitter assailant has by no means made good his 
assertions. One of the most disagreeable, though 
in the end beneficial events of Tholuck’s life, is 
what is-called the ** Halle disturbance.” In 1830 
an article appeared in Hengstenberg’s paper, ex- 
posing to the government the impious manner in 
whit Gesenius and Wegscheider amused the 
stu@tnts with the Bible. Tholuck was wrong- 
fully supposed to be the author, and whether so 
or not, was hated as the leader of the Pietistic 
school. Upon this a volcano broke out; more 
than a hundred appeared in the dispute; Neander 
renounced his connection with Hengestenberg’s 
paper, as being too violent. ‘Tholuck’s life was 
in danger from mobs of students ; Gesenius and 
Wegscheider were upon the point of being dis- 
missed by the government, when the revolution 
in Paris codbeely broke out, and, (as the Ration- 
alists are most of them liberals,) terrified the 
king, so that he proceeded no further. Soon this 
heavy sea agitated all Germany, and broke the 
waves of lesser party strife; and when it sub- 
sided, ‘Tholuck’s case was viewed in a truer light, 
and raised him higher than he ever stood before. 
He is now preparing a new edition of his com- 
mentary on the Romans, which will be quite 
another book. It is to contain a critical account 
of St. Paul’s life and character, as a key to the 
interpretation of many difficult passages in his 
epistles. He intends also to publish a work on 
Christian ethics, a commentary on the Psalms, 
and a manual of systematic theology.—Baptist 
ister, 


DANGER FROM POPERY. 


1. Popery, as appears from its present spirit, 
as well as from its creed, is unalterable. 2. Most 
Papists are bred in murderous Aatred to Protest- 
ants. 3. On political questions, all Papists in 
this country vote on one side. 4. 150,000 Papists 
in 1833 emigrated to the United States, and 
their emigration is greatly increasing. 5. Popish 
priests and editors are tnfidels, and capable of 
{any thing. 


his dis- 


USES OF ELOQUENCE. 


Almost every page of the Bible glows with 
images which would thrill and almost electrify us, 
were they not so common. ‘The sacred writers 
abound in the various forms of painting. When 
Nathan is called to reprove the royal sinner, he 
does not rouse him in self-defence by a direct at- 
tack, he invents a parable. 

‘¢ There was a poor man who had a.certain ewe 
lamb, which he had nourished, and which had 
grown up with his children; it ate of his own 
meat, drank of his own cup, lay in his bosom, and 
was to him as a daughter. Buta rich neighbour 
who had abundance of flocks and herds, passing 
by them, took this single ewe lamb and killed it 
for his own table.” hen by this description the 
feelings of David were awakened, the prophet says 
unto him—thou art the man. 

Were similar methods pursued more in our day, 
instead of the abundant use of logic and metaphy- 
sics, which few who heara popular discourse 
cap, fully comprehend—were the preacher to deal 
les#in generals and more in particulars,—inatead 
of talking about sin in the abstract, to specify in- 
dividual sins, and trace them in strong colours, 
through all their odious consequences—were he to 
argue less from principles and mote from facts,— 
to seek his proofs not in the schools, but in the 
study of human natare—to find his weapons not 
so much in his own head as in the hearts of his 
hearers, we should hear less said about sleeping 
congregations. 

Massillon’s congregation did not sleep. He 
believed that if all men have not cultivated under- 
standings, all have affections. To these he direct- 
ed his efforts. His hearers felt the hand of the 
preacher probing their hearts. They felt—and 
sometimes a whole audience were raised involun- 
tarily from their seats. 


Whitefield’s. hearers did not sleep. By his 


power of painting, in which consisted the chief | f, 


magic of his eloquence, he carried men where he 
chose, with a touch more powerful than magic. 
He annihilated every thing but the scene he would 
present, and drawing aside the veil of eternity, 
now led his hearers to the opening gate of heaven, 
and now to the yawning pit of hell. 


Witness its effects on Chesterfield. The scep- | 


tic was present when Whitefield presented the 
votary of sin under the figure of a blind beygar 
led by a little dog. The dog had broken his 
string. The blind cripple, with his staff between 


both hands, groped his way unconscious to the}: 


side of a precipice. Aas he felt along with his 
staff, it dropped down the descent too deep to send 
back an echo. He thought it on the ground, and 
bending forward took one careful step to recover 
it. Buthe trod on vacancy, poised for a moment, 
and as -he fell headlong—Chesterfield sprang 
from hia seat exclaiming, ** By heavens he is 
gone” 

Let me not be understood to recommend finsel 
ornament, or gaudy colouring. Itis a most wretch- 
ed substitute for thought. Nor. yet any painting 
addressed mere/y to the imagination. This may 
do for the poet. But the orator, especially the 
Christian orator, has a higher aim. He must 
paint to the heart. His images must speak to the 
soul. If they do this, his style will be different 
from the rainbow colouring of a vapouring fancy, 
as the steady sun, which enlightens, and guides, 
and warms, is different from the meteor, which 
leads only to bewilder, and dazzles only to blind. 
— Winslow. 


(From a letter of the late John Newton.) 
ADDRESSED TO MOTHERS. 


I think a prudent and godly woman, in the ca- 

pacity of a wife and a mother, is a greater cha- 
racter than any hero or philosopher of aneient or 
modern times. ‘The first impressions which chil- 
dren receive in the nursery, while under the mo- 
ther’s immediate care, are seldom so obliterated, 
but that, sooner or later, their influence conduces 
to form the future life; and though the child that 
is trained up in the way he should go may depart 
from it for a season, there is reason to hope he 
will be found in it when heis old. The principles 
instilled into the mind in infancy may seem dor- 
mant for a while, but the prayers with which the 
mother watered what she printed there, are, as 
some old writers say, ‘*upon the Lord’s file.’’ 
Times of trouble recall those principles of the 
mind, and the child so instructed has something 
athand torecurto. Thus it was withme. Iwas 
the only son of my mother; she taught me, she 
prayed forme, and overme. Had she lived to see 
the misery and wickedness into which I plunged 
myself afterwards, I*think it would have broken 
her heart. But in the Lord’s time her prayers 
were answered ; distress led me to recollect her 
early care, and thus I was led to look the right 
way for help. But_a religious education implies 
much more than teaching the catechism and a few 
hymns. Happy and honoured is the woman that 
is quallified to instruct her children, and does it 
heartily in the spirit of faith and prayer. 
’ We often speak of the birth of a child as a mat- 
ter of course of no great moment bpt to the pa- 
rents and relations; but indeed the birth of a child, 
whether in a palace or a workhouse, is an event 
of more real importance than the temporal con- 
cerns of a whole kingdom. Whena child is born 
an immortal is born! In that hour a new being 
enters upon a state of existence which will never 
end : and it is a being whose capacity for happiness 
or misery is proportioned to its duration. ‘To have 
the charge of such beings, to form their minds in 
their tender years, to bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admoniton of the Lord, and at last to 
present them to him enabled to say, ** Here am I 
and the children which thou hast given me!’ Oh, 
what a high trust! Oh, what a blessing! 

Have you read, or have 1 formerly mentioned 
to you, what a good woman, in the last century, 
said upon her dying bed? It was to this purpose: 
‘¢I have been the mother of sixteen children ; I 
nursed them all myself; and I know that now they 
are all either with Christ or in Christ; and I be- 
lieve I never gave one of them the breast without 
putting up a prayer in my heart, that I might not 
nurse a child for the devil !”” 


MISS EDGEWORTH. 
Criticism on her works by Robert Hall, 

She is the most irreligious writer I ever read, 
sir; not so much from any direct attack she 
makes on religion, as from a universal and stu- 
died omission of the subject. In her writings 
you meet a high strain of morality. She deline- 
ates the most virtuous characters, and represents 
them in the most affecting circumstances in life ; 
in distress, in sickness, and even in the imme- 
diate prospect of eternity, and finally sends them 
off the stage with their virtue unimpaired ; and 
all this without the remotest allusion to religion. 
She does not directly oppose religion, but makes 
it appear unnecessary, by exhibiting a perfect 
virtue without it. No works ever produced so 
bad an effect on my own mind. I did not expect 
to find any irreligion in Miss Edgeworth’s wri- 
tings. I was off my guard—their moral character 
disarmed me. 1 read, sir, nine velumes of them 
at once; but I could not preach with any comfort 
for six weeks after reading them. I never felt so 


little ardour in my profession, or so little interest 


in religion. She was once called to account for 
the character of her works, and asked her reasons 
for representing a mere idle morality, without at- 
tributing any influence to religion. She said that 
if she had written for the lower classes, she 
should have recommended religion, but that she 
had written for a class to whom it was less ne- 
cessary. How absurd, sir! She seemed to think 
that the virtues of the higher orders of society 
need no assistance from religion, and that it was 


only designed as a curb and a muzzle for the P 


brute. 


DEATH AND SLEEP—A GERMAN PARABLE. 


Fraternally, the angel of sleep and the angel of 
death wandered over the earth. It was evening. 
They reclined ona hill not far from the habitation 
of man. A melancholy stillness reigned, and the 
ae clock in the distant village wae not 
ieard. 
Silently, according to their custom, sat the two 
benevolent genii of humanity, in a sad embrace, 
and already night drew near, 
The angel of sleep arose from his mossy couch, 
and scattered with a gentle hand the invisible 
seed of slumber. The evening wind wafted it to 
the silent dwelling of the wearied husbandman. 
Now sweet sleep embraced the inhabitants of the 
rural cottage, from the gray haired man who 
leans upon his staff, to the infant in the cradle. 
The sick forgot their pain, the melancholy their 
sorrow, the poor their wants. Every eye was 
closed. 
After his !abour was accomplished, the benevo- 
lent angel of sleep again lay down with his seri- 
ous brother. When tite dawn appears, said he 
in a tone of cheerful innocence, then man will 
praise me as his friend and benefactor! O, it ie 
aweet to do good unseen and in secret! How 
happy are we, the invisible messengers of the 
good spirit! How lovely our noiseless occupa- 
tion! 

‘Thus spake the friendly angel of sleep. 
The angel of death regarded him with silent 
rief, and a tear, such as mortals weep, stood 
in his large dark eye. Alas! said he, that I 
cannot, like you, rejoice in the gratitude of man. 
The earth calls me her enemy and the disturber 
of her joy! | 

O my brother, replied the angel of sleep, will 
not the good, on awaking, discover in you their 
friend and benefactor, and gratefully bless you ? 
Are we not brethren, and the messengers of one 
ather? 

Thus he spake. Then the eye of the angel of 
death brightened, and tenderly the genii em- 
braced each other. 


From the New York Evangelist. 
MISSIONARY HYMN, 


From China’s sunlit mountains, 
From India’s burning sand, 
Where far Missouri’s fountains 
In mirrored lakes expand ; 
From many a barbarous nation, 

From many a wretched race, 
We hear the invitation 
To bear the news of grace. 


What though by friends surrounded, 
And much loved scenes restrain, 
When joy has long abounded 
And youthful loves enchain ; 
Soon, soon each scene of gladness 
Would lose its power to please, 
While accents filled with sadness 
_ Are borne on every breeze. 


The voice of mercy urges ; 
It bids us quick repair 
Where life in darkness merges, 
Good news to publish there: 
With love in every feature 
Our dearest Lord commands, 
‘* Go preach to every creature 
In pagan, heathen lands.” 


If we his love would cherish, 
We must not rest supine, 

And let the heathen perish 
Unblest with light divine ; 
In many a youthful heart ; 

They speed across the ocean, 
Glad tidings to impart. 


Glad angels fly revezling, 
In Heaven, what grace has done, 
And seraph anthems pealing, 
Give honour to the Son; 
May news of free salvation, 
Announced in winning strains, 
Soon cause each willing nation 
To shout, ** Messiah reigns.” 
Brunswick, July 12th, 1834. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. DR. MORRISON, 
CHINA, THE COMMITTEE OF THE AME.- 
RICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Gentlemen,—In your letter to my friend and 
fellow-servant, Mr. Bridgman, a wish is expres- 
sed that } should write you a few lines. Ido so 


your liberality to the Chinese mission has given 
me. The Bible Society of the United States and 
yourselves have generously come forward to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. Whilst 
your bounty arrived in China, Lgane Ara was 
distributing to the literary graduates of Canton 
the last of his Scripture tracts; and your aid 
through Mr. Bridgman came most opportunely. 

I have long laboured for China, and now that 
my strength declines, it affords me great joy, and 
causes much thanksgiving to God, that others are 
entering into my labours to carry them forward, 
and by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the might of the Holy Spirit, bring them to per- 
fection. We have in this good work a commu- 
nion of saints, a union of churches, and a fellow- 
ship of nations, striving together for the faith of 
the Gospel. In the. midst of this joy it has 
given me some pain that there are still existin 
churches and ministers who will have no spiri- 
tual fellowship with us. But I trust that spirit 
which keeps asunder the Lord’s people will soon 
cease. 

My son, Mr. John Morrison, has a press, which 
has printed in Chinese several Scriptural tracts, 
and a Tract of prayers and hymns. The prayers 
are those of the morning service of the English 
church with some added by Leane Ara, and 
some hymns by myself and others. There are 
translations of the one hundredth Psalm, and 
Cowper’s 


‘¢ Sweet sounds that music knows, 
Charm me in (the Saviour’s) name,” &c. 


We are always, however, in China, liable toin- 
terruption from the heathen government; but at 
the London Society’s press in Malacca, the work 
can be carried on to any extent without fear or in- 
terruption, \ | 

Mr. Gutzlaff’s several voyages up the coagt of 
China have proved that Christian ‘'racts are re- 
ceived with the utmost avidity by the Chinese. 
And through some peradventure, may be lost or 
destroyed, that they are extensively circulated and 
read, cannot reasonably be doubted. 

I always cherish the hope, too, that Christian 
books and tracts will, from the coast of China, 
find their way to Corea, to Japan, and the Loochoo 
Islands ; as they do from Siam and the Straits to 
Cochin China. 

That the Lord’s blessing may rest upon your 
labours, and that every disciple who contributes 
to the evangelization of China may be abundantly 
blessed, is the sincere prayer of your fellow-ser- 
vant in the kingdom and patience of our 
Jesus Christ. Farewell, 

Rosert Morrison. 


A peasant at confession, accused himself with 
hawing stolen some hay. The confessor asked 
him how many bundles he hed taken from the 
stack? ‘That is of no consequence,” said the 
easant, “ you may call it a load, for wife and I 


are going to fetch the remainder very soon.” 


most cheerfully, to express to you the joy which ~ 
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_at the right place; or you'll lose by it. 
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THE PRES 


BYTERIAN.— 


A REJOINDER. 

We have been sadly puzzled to know what 
to do with the communication of our very 
shrewd correspondent Michael. Several con- 
siderations prevent the entire publication of 
his reply, and yet it is written with so much 
point, that we feel bound to give some account of 
it. “We would inform our readers, that some 
weeks since, the Rev. James Patterson of this 
city, published inthe Philadelphian under his own 
signatate, a statement of the moral and religious 
condition of the German population of Pennsylva- 
nia. We were startled and grieved at the broad 
conclusions to which the writer was led from his 
very casual and partial glance at the evidence 
which would seem to justify them, and at the 
sweeping charges brought against the moral, in- 
tellectual and religious condition of our German 
population. We judged the statement to be un- 
fair; calculated to do no good, but on the contrary, 
much harm; and we find that its truth has been 
positively denied in an article which has appeared 
in some of the secular papers, with the signatures 
of nearly one hundred*respectable Germans ap- 
pended. Ourcorrespondent Michael whose letter is 
dated from Franklin county, and who professes to be 
& journeyman mechanic, canvasses this statement, 
and in his peculiar style “turns the tables.” We 
think our readers will take no offence if we fur- 
nish a few specimens as a relief to graver matters. 
The raillery is certainly pointed, and although 
we are not disposed to open our columns for simi- 
Jar strains of writing, yet we can see no sin in 
sometimes relaxing our risible muscles over a 
humourous page, especially if its design be good, 
and truth is not made to suffer. Let us then in- 
dulge our unknown correspondent in part. 


Mr. Editor of the Preshyterian,—I lately 
come across a piece in the Philad«lphian wrote 
by Mr. James Patterson, clergyman, about a 
meeting he had in Womelsdorf, and about 
the fairs, which -he says, a// the Germans with 
their whole families attend twice a year; and also 
about the German clergymen in this country. 
And according to my way of thinkin, he travels 
a leetle too fast for to peep at every thing rightly ; 
and especially when he wants to tell the people 
down the country, all about how the Germans 
think, and talk, and preach, and Jearn, and dance, 
and live, all the year round, after spending only 
a few days in Womelsdorf. All I wisht was to 
sce all things strait and right, and I would of 
liked somebody to have told Mr. P. that such a 
measure as his, is of no good use, because when 
a mearure is too long, you must for all, cut it off 
would 
like if his measure, this time, was just the right 
length. I first thought I would write to Dr. 
for him to take up this letter, but then I thought 
it wouldent do so well; because as _I had to look 
into the dictionary to see what some words in 
Mr. P.’s letter meant—one was the word inex- 
pansive—I begun to think that as the Doctor was 
a kind of a pleasant like man, and dont mind 
making a body feel a leetle queer like, by a 
shrewd joke or so, that he’d make a laughing- 
stock of my letter, because I wouldent say every 
thing in the right place. But if you send him 
your paper. with it, ite all the same. 

*¢ Now as to them fairs, I join with Mr. P. and 
say its a little the baddest thing in the world, and 
none but wicked, ungodly persons tend them. 
But for what reason does he say, all the Gerinans 
and their families tend them? I know the people 
all around there, for I worked at my trade there 
five years, and I know its about the wickedest 
i between here and the city (except the 

orthern Liberties, but I couldent say) and there: 


. isa low.get of Germans who go to the fairs there, 


‘ 


_ when there is nobody 


and just as many English, in proportion to their 
numbers. Now if Mr. P. saw German frolick- 
ers there at the fair, it was a wrong place, I think, 
to look for the good ones; for I wouldent for my 
part, have looked for Mr. P. there, if I had a been 
searching after him. When [ was in the city 
some five years ago, I one evening went to Mr. 
P.’s prayer meeting, and hard by to the place they 
had Polikin and dancing beyond all Berks county 
frolikin, I ever heard of in my life,—now I 
might just as well. have come up here to say in 
the papers, that them English folks (for twas En- 
glish frolikin) in the Northern Liberties, went 
on jest like heathens, and all the liberty folks had 
a liken to it, or else they’d not let them go on so, 
specially if they had expansive religion. But I 
never said a word—jest because it wouldent have 


done no good, in telling itaway up herein Mifflin ms 


and Centre and other counties where 1 am.—This 
is about all I have to eay of the fairs. 

Well then, somewhere in his piece, he says 
the German ministers or a good many among 
*em, I dont know exactly which, aint so pions as 
they might be and aint so larned neither. Wel I 
suppose that’s a fact. But I wonder if he'd travel 
all round creation, if he couldent jest say that of a 
good many others besides. Now I’m just a going 
to Harrisburg to-morrow and then around to 
Hagerstown, and all along that way I have 
often been, and there’s a good many German 
ministers about them parts, and I heard it say by 
the english Presbyterians, that the German Re- 
formed and German Lutherans was generally 
as good preachers as any others and done as 
much good and had as much zeal for the good of 
precious souls. I suppose if tables are to be 
turned, we'd better jest look at both sides. It 
makes me feel sorry to hear a cold, indifferent 
man preach; give me a warm-hearted, holy-livin 
minister, or else I’d as lieve do without any. I 
was lately where there is a German minister, 
who had revivals of religion in his church, as I 
never seen any yet and that for a whole year. I 
asked him, Mr. Minister, wouldent it be’ as well, 
to send such good news abroad? ‘ Oh,” said he, 
“I hope the news has travelled further than I 
can send them—they’ve gone to Heaven; and for 
my part I’ve got so much to do, I havent time to 
tell much about it—it may speak for itself.” 
Well, I thought it was so too, and so he dident 
count up his converts and send them to the pa- 

ers. Mr. Editor, I'}l say one word more—I 
reckon you’ll find as much religion among the 
Reformed and Lutheran preachers and people as 
among others,—but you musent go to a Womels- 
a fair to see it, nor to a Northern Liberty fro- 
ik. 

‘‘ But to goon. In one place in his writing, 
Mr. P. says, the German system of religious in- 
struction, is just such a one as God Almighty 
never ordained,—in their often preaching to so 
many ee on the itinerant plan a good 
deal. Now I want to ask, who did ordain it 
then? Isuppose the Devil didn’t, for the sake 
of preparing so many souls for heaven, as have 
been prepared, I’m sare, by that system. And 
didn’t Jesus Christ —- round a whole circle? 
and his apostles, did they stay on in one place? I 
think they didn’t. Now I should be afraid to say 
that thing, which he says, if I hadn’t some pretty 
sharp proofto bear me up. I say it would be 
‘right enough if you could place a minister right 
alongside of every tavern in the whole country, 
that he might always worry the sinners that go 
there,—but you aint got them. Suppose you had 
four Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia with- 
out ministers, wouldent it be better for each of 
‘them to hear a sermon, once in two weeks, than 
to give all the preaching to one and leave the 
Devil to sow his weeds among the others? 
That’s my way of thinkin. And I dont think 
that God ordains a minister not to care, or pray, 
or labour out of the bounds of a mile or so, 
else to preach to the 
poor people, and if the minister should think 
it was all one for the poor people, I think he 
‘wouldn’t have very expansive religion nei- 
ther. I would jest ask Mr. P.. why has’ent 


every Presbyterian con tion in America, a 
and. a too? Why. he 
would say, partly because the people wont and 
partly because they cant support them, and ween 
because the ministers can be had now eres. 
Well, some such reason, other people could give, 
I’m thinkin. 

* But to goon. As to the learning of the Ger- 
man ministers of which he meations, I really wish 
he had’nt said any thing, for I shall wonder if 
some wont hit him hard for it. For you see 
when the Synod was up at Lewistown, I just hap- 
pened to be near, and I heard some learned men 
say, but only in a pleasant way, that the whole 
dimensions of same one, wereent just exactly 
made up of intellectual materials, or some such 
expression. You see so people talk. Now be- 
cause he finds fault with some German preachers 
for not ooh | enough larning, I dont say but it 
nettles me a little; for I think if he talks German, 
and would go to York or Gettysburg Siminaries, 
he might try there whether any of them had been 
college-bred, or he might get along with them in 
English, if he would’nt just be very particular for 
a word or so. For my own part, I heard a cerfain 
man preach four times, and from that, nobody in 
this world would have stpposed that he had stu- 
died all larning in the world, before other folks 
could get a chance at it. But I always liked that 
nan, for I thought he were a pious man, but I 
always thought that some of our little preachers 
re give as slick and regular a sermon. off-hand- 
ed, as him. ButI always liked him, he is such 
an honest, rightforward preacher, although he 
sometimes in his sermons would go a little back- 
wards or sideways like, yet that never made much 
odds. But I havent done with Jarning yet. I could 
say a good deal about a young man who was made 
a Presbyterian preacher not long ago, but [wont 
say it, only just this; though I’m a journeyman 
mechanic and had all my writing by myself, and 
I know its poor, yet if he can spell and write five 
sentences proper, then publish my name in all 
the papers ; and I guess ifa man cant write english, 
he cant write much latinnor greek neither. As to 
a man’s telling fifteen anecdotes in one sermon, I 
dont know that its just exactly the thing; for, 
little stories to my thinkin, dont make people 
much better nor wiser, a great deal in sound serip- 
ture. I hope Mf Editor of the Presbyterian, I 
havent tired you, but I thought as some people 
were so expansive I might be a little expansive 
too. 


MICHAEL. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CONDITION OF MANUFACTURERS. 


Mr. Editor,—The matufacturing population of 
this city and neighbourhood are objects of interest 
to the church of no small magnitude. I have at 
present no accurate data by which to calculate 
the multitude who live by the spindle and loom, 
but I know it is exceeding great. They are 
gathered from the poorer farming districts and 
foreign lands, possessing characteristics peculiar 
to themselves. Enterprize belongs to them where 
ever they are found, and while they are laborious 
at their occupation they are nut less active in dis- 
seminating such rules of life and action as they 
may possess. ‘They, as a mass, know no perma- 
nent habitation, but move around from factory to 
factory, as circumstances direct, but always carry- 
ing with them and diffusing the sentiments and 
doctrines which they maintain, be they infidel or 
scriptural. ‘They are powerful aids in any effort 
toeffect public sentiment. Their ** turn outs,” as 
their resistances to their employers are called, are 
marked manifestations of their unity, decision, 
and perseverance. The regularity of their occu- 
pation and daily confinement, habituaté them to 
systematic action in every thing else. ‘Their 
sympathies are strong, and they adhere to each 
other, until successive disasters defeat their ob- 
ject, and even then, they, in an unbroken band, 
only divert to another. Susceptibility to impres- 
sion, particularly in regard to religious opinions, 
has always been prominent, and, therefore, they 
are so often led astray by errorists. The associa- 
ted fanatics of our country are principally from 
manufacturing districts. This class of popula- 
tion, are more accustomed to onl effort 
than any other; from early childhood, they are 
trained to labour and they possess but little of that 
torpor in action arising from doubtful expectancy 
of the result. They are accustomed to look upon 
their object as attainable only by protracted effort. 
Their docility, is manifested by the readiness with 
which they embrace all schemes which promise 
instruction. | 

Such are some of the characteristics of the 
manufacturing population, in and about this city. 
Christian brethren, are they valuable tothe church 
or no? How long shall Satan possess the best 
instruments in the great contest. Rise up! enter 
this camp, and put on them the armour of the Gos- 


For the Presbyterian. 
OPINION FROM NEW YORK. 


Mr. Editor,—I am happy to see from your pa- 
per, that the proposal for a Convention at Pitts- 
burg in relation to existing evils in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, has met with the approbation of so 
many of our ministerial and lay brethren. That a 
crisis has arrived which makes such a convention 
necessary,I believe. ‘The doctrines of our church 
are too precidus to her friends, to be surrendered 
without a strong effort on their part, to rescue the 


Church from the hands of those, who would pros- | 


trate her standards. In my opinion, her friends 
should make strenuous efforts for her reformation, 
and not cease their exertions till a reform be ef- 
fected, or appear utterly hopeless. 

I have reason to believe, that there are many 
ministers in the Presbyterian Church, who are 
averse to some of her doctrines, and to her form of 
government and who are kept in the Church, 
either by the influence of their ministerial friends 
who have a good deal of party zeal, or because 
there is no ecclesiastical organization in the neigh- 
bourhood in which they live, with which they can 
more cordially unite. I rejoice therefore, to see an 
effort making in the state of New York, for the re- 
vival of Congregationalism, by the establishment 
or organization of a State Association of Congre- 
gational ministers, and I should be happy to hear 
of Associations and Consociations springing up in 
Ohio, and wherever else ministers are not cordial 
in their assent and attachment to the Presbyterian 
creed. In my apprehension, it is not only a 
wicked thing as regards the individual, to assent 
to our Confession of Faith when he does not ad- 
here to it strictly, but, has a bad influence on the 
community, by setting an hypocritical example to. 
others, not only as regards religion, but other 
things. I should admire to see a tract on the 
subject of subscription or assent to articles of faith, 
wherein the sin and evil consequences, when the 
same was not cordial; should be set forth in their 
true colours; or in place of that, a feeling and 
candid address to ministers and elders on the 
same subject. Such an article might have a fa- 
vourable effect on the minds of some at least. 

A PresBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NEW WORK ON POPERY. 

Mr. Editor,—Permit me through the medium of 
your paper to invite the attention of your readers 
to a work, entitled «* Tie History of Popery,” re- 
cently published by John P. Haven, New York. 


| A history of this description was greatly needed, 


and the work before us is well adapted to answer 
the necessity of our times and our country. 

The author who styles himself ** A Watch- 
man,” has spoken from his tower = a subject 
of deep importance to American Christians, and 
his watchfulness, itis hoped, will not be in vain. 
Gathering the records of the past before him, he 
has traced with brevity and accuracy, “the origin, 
progress, doctrines, practice, institutions and 
fruits” of Popery, ‘+ to the commencement of the 
19th century.” It is comprised in a volume of 
416 pages, and will be found interesting even to 


those who have perused more elaborate works. 


For the Presbyterian. 


‘(PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECT OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Act anD TESTIMONY.” 


No man who regards religion at ail, and espe- 
cially no true Presbyterian, can be insensible to 
the magnitude of this subject. The nature, the 
importance, and the prevalence of evangelical 
truth, the wisdom and fidelity of the last General 
Assembly, and of some that preceded, the charac- 
ter of the minority in that body, and the propriety 
of their measures, and the purity, péace and pros- 
perity of the church at large, are all involved in 
the discussion of this most interesting topic. 

The ** Act and Testimony,” which it is pro- 
posed, in a few successive papers, to illustrate 
and commend, is a document which grew out of 
the condition of the Presbyterian Church, as ma- 
nifested in the transactions of several successive 
General Assemblies, and especially at the last 
annual meeting of that body. ‘Though gotten up 
under circumstances which gave rise to strong 
feeling, that instrument was adopted by the 
first signers in Philadelphia, with as much pray- 
erful deliberation as has usually been employ- 
ed on similar great occasions, in the troublous 
times of the Church. It was not a measure 
courted by the minority, but pressed upon them 
as a last resort, by imperious considerations. 
They embraced this part of the only alternative 
left them, with painful reluctance ; but with that 
firmness and promptitude, which public duty and 
personal responsibility conspire to produce. Un- 
speakably more agreeable to their hearts would it 
have been, to find nothing in the acts of the As- 
sembly which they could not cheerfully support. 
But, witnessing as they did, through the protract- 
ed period of three weeks, the adoption of a train 
of measures utterly inconsistent with the stand- 
ards of our church, both as to doctrine and dis- 
cipline—utterly illegal and indefensible in their 
form and tendency—they felt that they could not 
be faithful to the church, to themselves, nor to 
the great Head of the church, without making the 
appeal which is before you inthe ** Act and Tes- 
timony.’? They were solemnly convinced, that 
the time had come in which the friends of truth 
and order in the Presbyterian body, must speak 
out boldly, bear testimony against error, and lift 
up the standard of the Lord in agpew and unequi- 
vocal form. 

That instrument has been assailed from many 
quarters and on various grounds—by policy in 
adversaries—from mistake among friends. Its 
spirit has been denounced as insubordinate and 
refractory—its phraseology criticised as severe 
and offensive—its tendency disapproved as disor- 
ganizing and schismatic. Some have pronounced 
it causeless and unnecessary ; others have charg- 
ed it with uncharitableness and illiberality. The 
numerous misconstructions by some, and crimina- 
tions by others, with whicly it has been followed 
since its adoption, have led to a careful and im- 
partial examination of its foundation and charac- 
ter. This review has produd@§ a decided and 
immoveable persuasion, that the principles avow- 
ed in the ** Act and Testimony,” are just and ap- 
propriate, and the course of the minority distin- 
guished by a sound, faithful, and vigilant regard 
to the purity and order of the church of Christ. 

This document is now before the Christian 

public. It cannot be viewed with indifference. 
[he matter it contains—the circumstances in 
which it was penned—the effect it has produced, 
and will produce—and the manner in which the 
judicatories, officers and members of the church 
may dispose of it, are all stamped with import- 
ance, and wil) form a memorable era in the annals 
of our great ecclesiastical body. Its advocates 
do not ask that it should be adopted hastily and 
without being canvassed ; but they 
quest that no man would reject it, without full 
information and impartial consideration. We do 
honestly believe, that very many of those who 
appear to stand in doubt, or in opposition to this 
measure, need only just information to transform 
them into friends and supporters. 

Before we proceed to the illustration contem- 
plated, it is proper to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion, which appears to have been artfully made 
by the authors and abettors of error and misrule, 
in our church, to forestall the public mind, to fa- 
cilitate their own course, and to obstruct the way 
of reform. 

** The opposers of new doctrines and new mea- 
sures,’”’ say they, ** are disturbers of the peace of 
the church, they manifest a heresy-hunting and 
persecuting spirit: and all the guilt and odium of 
the divisions and controversies existing among us, 
are justly chargeable upon them!” ‘Thus do 
they take it upon themselves to decide the very 
point in question, and to brand all whom they 
find in their way of innovation, with the stigma 
of sedition. ‘*Oh” say they, ‘if these rigid, 
bigotted, tenacious sticklers about doctrines and 
forms, would only let us alone, all things would 
go on smoothly and quietly, the ehurch would be 
calm as a summer’s sea.”’ It is readily admitted 
that the enemies of truth wish nothing so ardently 
as to be let alone in their career, they do not like 
to be suspected, to have their counsels scrutinized, 
their errors uncovered and held up to the light. 
Such feelings are natura] and common, to all evil 
doers. 

We admit again, that there is a limited sense 
in which the accusation is apparently true. As 
the advocates of sound doctrines, we are compel- 

ed, by a sense of duty, to bear testimony against 
the errora of others, and sometimes openly to re- 
prove them. Silence, in many circumstances, 
would be treachery to the momentous trust com- 
mitted to us, and imply a participation in the mis- 
chiefs which prevail. Rebukes, they regard as 
the greatest offence and provocation, and in pro- 
portion to the justness of the reproof, will often 
be the keenness of their resentment, In this 
sense, we are troublers of those who violate their 
sacred obligations, by denying our common faith. 
But this is the unavoidable result of our fidelity 
in maintaining the truth of God. And we submit 
to the enlightened and candid church and world, 
with perfect confidence the interesting inquiry, 
to which of the parties in this collision do the guilt 
and odium of discord belong ? 


We farther admit, that we are not al in 
being reproached as troublesome for endeavogging 
to maintain the truth. Upon examination, it will 
be found that the charge of faction and sedition 
has been brought against the open advocates of 
truth and reprovers of error, in every age. ‘These 
charges have been advanced, not only by the pro- 
fligate and vulgar, the infidel and scoffer—but by 
men of wealth, education and power, high in office 
in the churches, boasters of zeal for theological 
science and purity. The profane prince Ahab, who, 
by his apostacy **did more to provoke the Lord 
God to anger, than all the kings of Israel that 
were before him,” 1 Kings xvi. 33, dared to 
charge Elijah, the faithful servant cf God, with 
being a ‘troubler of Israel.” A similar ac- 
cusation was alleged by the corrupt and ambi- 
tious Haman, against all the faithful servants 
of the true God, “scattered abroad among the 
people, in all the provinces of the kingdom of 
Ahasuerus.”’ Esther iii. 8. The prophet Jere- 
remiah encountered severe censures and threats 
on account of his fidelity in reproving the false 
prophets, and priests, and corrupt people of his 
day. Our Divine Saviour himself, fell under the 
same denunciation! ‘+ He deceiveth the people.’’, 
John vii. 12. And he was at last brought to the 
cross, by false accusation of enmity to Cesar. 
How frequently and vehemently was the apostle 
Paul assailed, with similar opprobrious and slan- 
derous charges! Through all the subsequent 
periods of the Church, the same practice has pre- 
vailed. Whoever has been found among clergy, 
or laity, sufficiently honest, and bold, and faith- 
ful, to reprove, and bear testimony against errors 
in doctrine, has been stigmatised as factious and 
troublesome. We find ourselves, by these char- 
ges, placed in the best society of earth, and we 
willingly share their fate: but shall in no wise 
be deterred from pursuing the course we have 


P. |chosen. We are well aware, that through the 


corruption of human’nature, and the 
of Christian virtue, these unfounded allegations 
often prove successful, at least for atime. Popu- 
lar sympathies are on the side of the accusers. A 
relaxed and reduced tone of theological parity» 
both as to truth and morality, suits the world: 
and a considerable portion of the church feel this 
sympathy so strongly, that they readily listen, 
and easily yield, to the appeals of the disorganiz- 
ing and unsound. ‘The leaders in the majority 
of the last Assembly knew this fact—they seized 
the handle, thus presented to them, and wielded 
it, with a force and dexterity, but too successful, 
in the prosecution of their plans. ‘The city of 
Philadelphia furnished decisive evidence to sup- 

ort these statements, and the General Assembly, 
in its thronged aisles, and galleries, and lobbies, 
confirmed the fact. This then is a strong hold of 
the majority. In their mouths it is ja convenient 


‘and imposing substitute for truth and reason. This 


artifice operates in two ways. It strengthens the 
sympathies of such as are already more than half 
wrong; and it drives from the ranks of opposi- 
tion, many who are, on the whole, sound men, but 
of a timid, hesitating temper. Thus a temporis- 
ing policy has been induced—important points at 
issue, have been tamely and easily surrendered, 
for the sake of peace. But the spirit of innovation 
is insatiable as death—it acquires strength and 
boldness from concession—to attempt to compro- 
mise is to yield.a victory ! 

Encouraged by past successes, the real troublers 
of the Church follow the minority still with the 
same unjust criminations. Is it true then, that in 
any community, professing to be governed by 
laws, fixed and binding in their nature, which all 
have voluntarily assumed and solemnly sworn to 
obey, that the ¢ransgressors of the compact are in- 
nocent, and the advocates of honest adherence and 
conformity, criminal? Is it more meritorious in 
these days of new light to destroy the truth than 
to defend it? or have truth and error changed 
sides? Has light become darkness and darkness 
light? Are the heretical, in the bosom of the 
church, discharged from all obligation to observe 
her standards and forms? Have their ordination 
vow ceased to possess binding force? Or have 
they entered the church, observing, nominally, the 
form of obligation, but secretly rejecting its spirit 
and denying its power. 7 

If the charge brought against the advocates of 
truth be well founded, what guard is there against 
error? Oris there none? Has God committed 
his blessed truth to the winds and waves of this 
corrupt world, without a pilot, a star, or an an- 
chor? ‘The minority, in this great question, be- 
lieve that God has placed the most sacred guards 
around his truth—that he has bound his ministers 
by most impressive sanctions, ** to be zealous and 
faithful in maintaining the truths of the Gospel and 
the purity and peace of the Church, whatever per- 
secution, or opposition, may arise unto them on that 
account.”” Form of Gov. chap. 14. Sec. 10. 
And when constrained, by a regard to their own 
solemn engagement and the divine command, 
they “lift up the standard of the Lord, against 
the enemy, coming in like a flood,” (Isa. lix. 19.) 
shall they be denounced as troublers of Zion? 
On the same principle, may not all faithful civil 
officers, preservers and promoters of justice and 
good order in society, be stigmatized as alarmists 
and disturbers?. May not the very enactments 
of the Supreme Lawgiver, be denounced by trans- 

ressors, as troublesome, with equa! propriety? 
rom every just view that we can take of the 
subject, it is clear, that they who are nobly en- 
deavouring to support the constitution of our 
church—her faith and her discipline, are sustain- 
ed by reason and justice. Their course is pres- 
cribed and sanctioned, not less by divine com- 
mand, than by their own official pledge. Less 
they could not do, and maintain the character of 
candor, consistence and fidelity. Let the guilt, 
and the awful responsibility of innovation, tumult 
and animosity in the Presbyterian body, fall 
where they justly shou/d, upon the corrupters of 
the purity and simplicity of our system. They 
are the troublers of Zion, and it remains for them, 
to rescue thomselves from the ‘** curse”? denounced 
against those who ‘preach another gospel.” 

(Gals. i. 8, 9.) 
A MEMBER OF NEW BRUNSWICK PRESBYTERY. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ANOTHER VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 


Mr, Editor,—It seems to me that every one 
who desires to exert an influence for the restora- 
tion of the purity and peace of the church, ought 
to unite in the measures referred to in the Act and 
Testimony. It is now admitted on all hands that 
error exists somewhere; and wherever it exists 
it is the object of the ** Act and Testimony” @o 
detect and remove it. I have no doubt that if all 
the really sound part of the church unite on this 
subject, our Zion may yet be recovered from her 
danger. All that is wanted is firmness and de- 
cision on the part of the orthodox. Let those 
who avow themselves orthodox, and yet glory in 
being considered and acting as ‘* moderate men” 
awake, and maintain the principles in doctrine 
and discipline which they profess to love, and 
all will be well. It is not necessary to favour 
error, or departures from sound principles and 
long established order, to secure and maintain the 
charaeter of.a moderate man. A firm adherence 
to the standards of our church is by no means in- 
consistent with moderation. But it is to be fear- 
ed that some who profess to be ** moderates,”’ are 
so only in name. They are like those mentioned 
by Dr. Witherspoon, in Scotland ‘+ fierce for mo- 
deration,”’ but it is all on the side of heterodoxy 
and lJatitudinarianism. This is moderation with a 
witness. Noman would rejoice more than J, to 
see the divisions of our church healed, but Ido not 
see how this can take place unless there be a 
cleansing first, a returning to strictness of order 
and soundness of doctrine. a 


FAREWELL MEETING. 


On the afternoon of Friday, 19th ult., a meet- 
ing of an interesting character was held in the 
upper vestry of Park street church, consisting of 
the Pastors of Congregational churches in this 
city and its vicinity, and Drs, Reed and Mathe- 
son, delegates from the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. 

In the evening, the members of the churches in 
this city were invited to meet the English breth- 
ren at Park street. ‘The house was crowded, and 
the season highly interesting. After singing and 
prayer, Dr. Matheson addressed the Assembly. 
He spoke of our advantages for being one of the 
greatest and happiest nations in the world, and of 
our consequent obligations. He adverted to the 
wants of the West and the South, to our dangers 
from the prevalence of infidelity and popery, 


which are increased by immigration from foreign 


lands; of the danger of delay, which is greater 
here than in any other country; of the necessity 
of knowledge and piety, as our only means of 
safety ; and of the responsibility laid upon New 
England, by her condition and character. He 
appealed to all, to exert themselves so far as to 
practice some self-denial,—which Christians have 
not yet begun to do, either in this country or in 
England; and he appealed especially to young 
men, to come forward and devote themselves to 
the service of Christ in the salvation of men. 

Dr. Reed’s affectionate farewell address cannot 
be reported. It is impossible that an abstract 
should not fail to misrepresent it most sadly. Its 
benign influence was felt, we doubt not, by every 
one present. 

Professor Stuart followed, and in the name of 
the churches present, and of all our churches, 
gave the parting pledge of Christian love. 

On Sabbath morning, Dr. Reed, and in the 
afternoon, Dr. Matheson, aes at the Old 
South, and the latter in the evening at Salem 
street. At four o’clock the next morning, they 
left us for New York, to embark for England. 
The prayers of many will be offered for their safe 
return, and that their visit may prove a means of 
much good to the churches, both in England and 
America.— Bost. Rec. 


NOBLE CONDUCT OF THREE HUNDRED SOL- 
DIERS. 


A missionary from Madagascar informed me, 
that when he first arrived there, out of a popula- 
tion of four millions there were only two persons 
acquainted with the alphabet. A school was com- 
menced, but so reluctant were the people to avail 
themselves of its benefits, that only three boys at- 
tended. Its advantages, however, began at last 
to be prized; and now there are 20,000 persons 
there able to read the Scriptures. The Scriptures ' 
were translated, and the Bible Society engaged to , 
supply paper, so that every inhabitant might have 
the Word of God. 

An insurrection broke out in one part of the 
island, and the army were ordered to march to | 
quell it; but, before they engaged in the expedi- 
tion, the National Idol was to pass out to bless’ 
the people, and they were to be sprinkled with 
holy water, in which the Idol had been dipped. 
Three hundred of the scldiers had cast off idolatry, 
and when they heard that the Idol was to pass In 
procession before the ranks, they were ina sjate 
of consternation -as to what course they should 
pursue. The leader of the Christian band re- 
quested his brethren to assemble in the evening, 
in order to consult as to what measure should be 
taken. The whole of the three hundred could 
read, and each one had a portion of the Scriptures. 
It was the unanimous opinion, that if they did 
not worship the Idol, they would be considered 
as confederate with the rebels. Some of the men 
remarked, that they were poor feeble creatures, 
and hoped that God would forgive them, though 
they did worship the Idol; others alleged +hat 
they were married men, that if they refused to 
pay homage to the Idol, they might be put to 
death, their wives would be left widows, and 
their children fatherless. ‘The leader of the party 
took his New Testament from his pocket; and 
having heard the opinions of his comrades, he be- 
gan to put his school instruction into exercise and 
read—He that loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me; and he, that 
loveth hig life more than me, ts not worthy of me. 
They t knelt down to ask God to strengthen 
them for the day of trial; and afterward pledged 
one another to stand to their resolution. One of 


them was a traitor, and went and gave informa- 


tion to the Commanding Officer, saying that three 
hundred believers (for so they were called) had 
resolved not to worship the National god. The 
leader was sent for, and he determined rather to 
die than to deny his Master. On being questioned, 
he acknowledged the fact, the commanding officer 
ordered the three hundred men rot to attend when 
the Idol was brought out, but told them that the 
God would be avenged on'them. The army ar- 
rived near the spot where the rebels resided ; it 
was almost impregnable, and the army had to 
pass through a ravine between two lofty moun- 
tains; the three hundred Christian soldiers were 
ordered to proceed in the front ranks, but it was 
so ordered by Providence, that, in the position in 
which they stood, the arrows of the enemy could 
not touch them. When the sun set they were 
ordered to retreat: the roll was called, and not 
one of the three hundred Christian soldiers were 
missing, though there had been great destruction 
among their heathen comrades. ‘The other sol- 
diers inquired by what means they had been pre- 
served, and what paper it was which they had in 
their pockets: they replied, the New Testament, 
which they had learnt to read in the schools; but 
it was not that which secured them, but the God 
whom they served. ‘The others requested also to 
be taught to read, and, before the army returned, 
upward of a hundred more professed the Christian 
faith. 


DECLINE OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


A French Catholic Journal has published on this 
subject a very curious document. It reviews suc- 
cessively the stations founded by Romish mis- 
sionaries sent from France; showing the pitiable 
condition in which they are found, and it makes 
distressing appeals for help. I cannot deprive 
your readers of a few short extracts from this doc- 
ument. 

There is, according to the account of a French 
riest, a Catholic station in the kingdom of Tong- 
ing on the borders of China. ‘** This station 

contains one hundred and eighty thousand Chris- 
tians,’”’ (it is a priest who speaks.) ‘For these 
hundred and eighty thousand christians you sup- 
pose, perhaps, there are a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty Catholic missionaries. Notatall: there 
are two priests sent from Europe, one is ninety 
years old, and the other equally disabled by age 
and infirmities.””. What must become of these 
hundred and eighty thousand Christians, as they 
are called, who have not, perhaps, among them all, 
four copies of the Bible, or even of a part of the 
Bible? Whence can they derive the spiritual 
nourishment they need? ‘These Christians differ 
trom the idolaters around them in nothing, except 
that they have received baptism; in other re- 
spects they are equally ignorant, and superstitious, 
and corrupt. | 

‘** Another Catholic mission -is established in 
Cochin-china ; and contains eighty thousand Cath- 
olics,’? (here too a French priest is speaking.) 
‘*These eighty thousand Catholics have for the 
service of their churches, ‘wo bishops, who have 
resided among them for twenty-nine years. 
These bishops have two grand-vicars; but one is 
a paralytic; the other sails from Cochin-china to 
Paris, and from Paris to Cochin-china.*” The 
Catholic inhabitants are no better served, it ap- 

ears, than the Christians of the kingdom of Tong- 
ing. 

The condition of things is still more deplorable 
in the kingdom of Siam. You have read, per-é 
haps, that under the reign of Louis XIV. the king 
of Siam, influenced by the Jesuits, sent a formal 
declaration to the king of France, to declare that 
he desired to be converted to the Catholic faith, 
himself and all his people. Alas! that glory has 
vanished, and the proud embassy has produced 
sorry results. Now there is in the whole king- 
dom of Siam only a single French priest. A new 
proof that the Gospel is not propagated by splen- 
did and brilliant efforts. The kingdom of God is 
extended by the simple and humble preaching of 
re word, and not by the intervention of ambassa- 

ors. 

“© At Pondicherry, in the East Indies, there are 
several stations, containing together more than a 
hundred and forty thousand Catholics.” (1 copy 
from the document.) ‘* A single French bishop, 
assisted by five missionaries, is charged with the 
spiritual care of this immense flock, on a coast of 
two hundred leagues. How few labourers for so 
vast a harvest.” 

This is not all. There was in China a Catholic 
Seminary for educating native priests; but this 
Seminary was completely destroyed in 1817. 
The Catholics have also experienced new perse- 
cutions in China. ‘Several Christian families, 
the most wealthy and charitable of Su-tchuen,” 
says the French priest, ‘* were reduced to begga- 
ry in 1828; their chiefs were put to death, and 
their children, without distinction of age, were 
scattered.’”” When these persecutions, endured 
by Catholic proselytes, are compared with the 
cheering facilities which the missionary Gutzlaff 
finds for preaching the Word of Truth, do we not 
recognize that God protects afid blesses the ef- 
forts of truly Christian missionaries, while he 
abandons Catholic missions. 

The following is the recapitulation of the nar- 
rative by the French priest: ‘In our eastern mis- 
sions, there are scarcely now thirty European 
missionaries, and most of them are sinking under 
the weight of years, and labours, aad infirmities. 
In 1791, there were at these same stations from 
sixly to eighty missionaries, and this number was 
far from being sufficient.”” Thus, in the space of 
forty-three years, the number of French Catholic 
missionaries have been reduced more than half! 
In this same period Protestant missionaries have 
been sent to all parts of the globe, by the socie- 
ties of London, of America, of Switzerland, and 
of many other countries! What important in- 
struction, I repeat it, is imparted by this coinci- 


dence !—New York Observer. 


ject upon which he animadverts. Or. Sprague 
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To Corresponpents.—We think a * Constant 
Reader” has taken a wrong view of the sub- 


states in the preface to the third edition of his 
** Letters to a Daughter,” that a bookseller in 
Glasgow had published an edition of the work, 
omitting those parts which would be offensive to 
Unitarians, and at the same time making no men- 
tion of the American origin of the work. Of this 
fact Dr. Sprague had no doubt the strengest proof, 
and similar facts have come under our own obser- 
vation. But a ‘** Constant Reader” may rest as- 
sured that Dr. Sprague was not actuated by illibe- 
rality or prejudice in noticing the incident, or 
that he intended to hold up the trick of a single 
bookseller as a criterion of Scotch character. 
His language will certainly bear no such con- 
struction. He merely alludes to it as a money- 
making expedient—such an expedient as some 
American publishers would adopt without diffi- 
culty, and certainly withont endangering the 
whole national character. 

The communication of Dr. Junkin on the Act 
and Testimony has been received, and will be 
attended to in our next. 


The Rev. Benjamin I. Lowe, of the Presbytery 
of Newton, requests us to state that he cordially 
approves of the proceeding of the Presbytery, ap- 
proving and adopting the Act and Testimony, and 
that he was prevented from attending that meet- 
ing of Presbytery, by severe indisposition. 


Act anp Tastimony.—We recommend to our 
readers the careful perusal of the very just and 
forcible observations of **A Member of New 
Brunswick Presbytery” on this important chur ch 
paper. 


Unitarian ComMENTS oN THE STATEMENT.— 
We looked with some interest for the opinion of 
the shrewd Editor of the Christian Register, a 
leading Unitarian paper published in Boston, on 
the famous exculpation of the Theological Pro- 
fessors at New Haven, and we have at length re- 
ceived it. We should copy it entire were it not 
for its length; as it is, we must content ourselves 
with a few extracts. It is evident that the Uni- 
tarians regard the movements at New Haven 
with deep interest, as gradually approximating 
towards that liberal mode of thinking, which 
casts aside the shackles of creeds, and with creeds, © 
all that is essential to Christianity. But while 
they applaud thei in part, they seem to be stag- 
gered at the facility with which they subscribe a 
creed which they do not believe, under the pre- 
text of doing it merely for substance of doctrine. 

The Editor of the Register judges correctly 
when he intimates that the denial of that part of 
the orthodox system which is now included under 
the head of secondary doctrines, is a virtual denial“ 
of the whole system. ‘Thus he remarks: 


‘‘ It is very easy for men of this age to say that 
imputation, particular redemption, and man’s 
want of power to perform good actions, are se- 
condary or explanatory doctrines invented to 
complete a system—but do they believe that the 
inventors so regarded them? and if they did re- 
gard them as necessary to their system, were 
they not sacred in their eyes? The skilful arti- 
ficers of a fabric intended to be enduring, may 
adjust the parts too nicely, to make it safe for - 
those who come after, of a different school, to 
meddle with the work; to remove, here and 
there, parts which seem to be useless or unsuited 
to the structure. And what would not St. Austin 
and Calvin and the whole host of puritans say, 
if they should revisit the earth, themselves un- 
changed, and find their great temple of Divine — 
truth tottering in ruins; perchance the very key- 
Stone removed? It would afford them little con- 
solation to tell them that they had erected it on 
mere philosophical principles, which were no 
longer approved; that such of the materials as 
were fit for the purpose should be used to erecta 
tower of fair proportions, of impregnable strength, 
and of perpetual durability. If the same men 
had lived in this age they would doubtless see 
as clearly as we do the errors of antiquated sys- 
tems; and thousands of this generation would 
see them more plainly, if they were not so cir- 
cumstanced as to put their ingenuity to the rack, 
in order to reconcile their departure from a sys- 
tem, with the acknowledgment of its fundamen- 
tal principles. ‘This is an operation of timidity 
sufficiently servile.” 


The Unitarian expresses his great satisfaction 
at this result. 


‘‘ Notwithstanding what we have said thus 
far, in this cursory view of the operation of 
creeds, we rejoice in the evidence given in the 


Phistory before us, that they are tending to be- 


come a dead letter. The religious formulary es- 
tablished at Yale College received a fatal blow. 
from President Styles, in 1778. It still lingers, 
indeed, but it will never recover its disastrous 
vigour. President Styles was a man of great in- 
dependence of mind and enlarged charity; and 
he had experienced within himself such revolu- 
tions of opinion that he could not indulge an 
overweening fondness for human contrivances. 
‘When he came to the presidency, he was well 
known to be heterodox (to use the popular lan- 
guage) on the subject of original sin. In ‘the 
language of the Statement’»—* He had repre- 
sented that the soul of man is created * without 
stain’, ‘ with no positive propensity to ill;’ and 
that ‘our impurity and moral defilement are alto- 
gether consequential upon our entrance into this 
world.” Human depravity he ascribed to an 
abuse ‘ of the natural principles of self-love, natu- 
ral appetite, &c. which were in man in inno- 
cence.’ All this is orthodox in our view, but 
radically opposed to the orthodoxy of Calvin, of 
the Assembly’s Catechism, and of the Saybrook 
Platform. In this way Calvinism is shorn of all 
its splendor and glory, which proceed only from 
its consistency with itself, if we concede its first © 
principles ;—the same sort of consistency which 
belongs to the madman, who reasons acutely on 
the foundation of a false proposition or of falla- 
cious premises. The present Dwight Professor 
seems to us therefore to stand upon perfectly safe 
ground. He has his own philosophical views of 
the system of doctrire contained in the Platform, 
which, so far as it contains what are sometimes 
called the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, is all 
a philosophising scheme, and might be cut up 
root and branch, and a good service would be 


-done to christian truth by the experiment.” 


In relation to the honesty of the cqurse pursued 
by the New Haven Professors, we have this 
gentle reproof: 


‘¢ We will not tax our resources as casuists in 
these matters so severely as to decide whether 
the Presidents and Professors of Yale College, 
from Dr. Styles down to this time, and those also 
who elected them to their offices, can stand ac- 
quitted in foro conscientiz, of all blame, in making 
the creed such a flexible written instrument. 
Could they have lawfully blotted it all out by 
a single stroke of the pen, they would have 


done worthily. But the alternative of adhering 
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THE PRESB 


YTERIAN. 


to its letter, or warping its spirit to suit the 
views of individuals, is one which we shal! not 
discuss. We have not respect enough for haman 
creeds to trouble eurselves about the matter, and 
trast that we shall neyer be exposed to a tempta- 
tion strong enough to bring it home to our own 
conscience.” 

‘We might extend our quotations in - proof that 
the Unitarians have taken a just view of the State- 
ment as evincing a radical departure from the doc- 
trines of the Reformation; this to them, is a mat- 
ter of triumph, while it is to us a source of pro- 
found grief. Now what are we to say of Presby- 
terian journals which can publish this Statement 
without.one word of condemnation? And when 
so destitute of discrimination as to gee no danger- 


ous error in it, how can we rely upon their assertions 


when, they affirm, that there is no dangerous error 
pervading the Presbyterian charch? We verily 
believe, that there are not a few within the pale of 
our chufch, who, if forced to make a statement 
of their views, would make just such an one as 
that which has so recently issued from the Capi- 
tol of modern error. | 


Tae Acain.—The Southern Relig- 
ious Telegraph charges us with “ garbling” its 
language, because we did not quote all its re- 
marks; but it cannot with justicc affirm that we 
misstated the opinion which it expressed. It did 


state that it was the organ of the whole Church, | 


we merely the instrument of a small party. We 
may be decried as partisans, but from the first day 
of our existence as a journal we have defended 
the constitution of the Presbyterian church against 
innovations, and that is more than can be said of 
certain papers which make:a louder boast. 


TypocrapHicaL Correction.—The signature 


e 


of the river and surrounding country, is formed of 
rich, high and sandy ground, which appears to be 
free from mareh, swamp, OF mangrove. At a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles in the interior, 
two large and beautiful mountains of a conical 
form, arise to view. 1 was informed by several 
of the colonists who had been in their vicinity, 
that several beaotiful streams of pellucid water 
ran down their sides, which, after meandering 
through a moderately broken and diversified 
coantry, empty into the St. Johns. The colonists 
have cleared 
to some extent, which is now under cultivation, 
and yields all the products of tropical countries 
in abundance. The soil is of a sandy texture, 
and is consequently cultivated with yreat facility. 
T was better pleased with the appearance of the 
country in the vicinity of Grand Bassa and Bassa 
Cove as a point of settlement, than any other 
place I saw on the’coast,. . 

*‘T hope that your laudable and truly benevo- 
lent efforts in the cause of suffering and degraded 
humanity, will be crowned- with complete and 
triumphant success. Africa appears to be de- 
signed by a good and munificent God, as the resi- 
dence and home of the coloured man. There he 
can enjoy the sweets of liberty and religion, to- 
= with all the necessary comforts of this 
ife. 

‘IT am fully persuaded that the plan of Coloni- 
zation pursued rationally, judiciously, and perse- 
veringly, will ultimately silence all the clamours_ 
of its enemies, and induce the reflecting part of 
our coloured people to desire a Jot in the land of 
their fathers as ardently as they are now taught to 
detest that country and their best friends. 

“Yours, respectfully and affectionately, 


Joun Hersey. 
“ To Elliot Cresson, Esq.” 


Princeton Coitece.—The annual commence- 
ment at this Institation was held on the 24th ult. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on thirty-seven 
young gentlemen, and the degree of A. M. on 
twenty-five. The Honorary degree of Doctor in 
Divinity, was conferred on the Rev. John Johns, 


‘* An old-fashioned Presbyterian” appended to an | | ¢ Baltimore; the Rev. William S. Reid, of 


articlé in the last oumber of the Southern Tele- 
graph, may with propriety admit of the alteration 
of a single letter and read ** An odd-fashioned 
Presbyterian.” 


Error Detectep:—* A back-country Presby- 


- terian”’ in an article in the Charleston Observer, 


urges with much zeal the new. school doctrine of 
the ample ability of the sinner to fulfil all com- 
manded daties upon independent ground; thus 
excluding the doctrines of total depravity and 


Lynchburgh, Va.; the Rev. William Nevins, of 
Baltimore; and the Rev. Alfred Ely, of Munson, 

The Honorary degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred on Samuel N. Berrien, of New York; 
the Rev. Clarkson Dunn, of Newton, N. J.; 
Edward Courtenay, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Pa.; Charles Dubuisson, Pro- 
fessor|of Languages in Jefferson College, Pa.; 
and the Hon. John T. Milligan, of Delaware.~ 


gracious aid. His statements are at war with the /}appITIONAL SIGNATURES TO THE ACT AND 


Scriptures and the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church, and ¢his the Editor of the Observer has 
most satisfactorily proved. And yet this errorist 
styles himself a Presbyterian, and the Editor who 
has so ably exposed him, says we have no proof 
that dangerous error is countenanced in the 
Church. We will let the Editor’s argument 
stand against his assertion. 


Forsearance.—A christian or a christian 
minister may remain passive under the infliction 
of personal injury, and thus illustrate the meek 
spirit of the Gospel ; but if a christian or chris- 
tian minister remains passive when the honour of 
God is assailed in the subversion of His truth, he 
exhibits a forbearance, for which it will be diffi- 
cuit to find a scriptural warrant. | 


Dentat.—The Rev. Wm. L. McCalla of this 
city disclaims the authorship of a paper which 
has appeared in several public prints, purporting 
to be a challenge to the atheistical 2bner Kneeland, 
to an oral debate. Any person acquainted with 
Mr. McCalla, must have detected on the face of 
the paper, the glaring marks of forgery. 


APPEARANCES AND TrENDENCIES.—‘ Sir,”’ says 
the physician, *“‘ that mark on your body hasa 
very morbid aspect; its present appearances are 
somewhat threatening and may be considered 
symptomatic of a gangrenous affection; but there 
is no present danger, and when it has decidedly 
become a gangrene, I will endeavour to extirpate 


it.” Just such physicians abound in our church, 


who, «while they acknowledge the existence of 
errors, whose appearances and tendencies are 
dangerous, are decidedly opposed to any present 
action in the way of remedy or preventive. Their 
maxim seems to be, let the gangrene be decidedly 
formed, and the life of the body be brought into 
immediate peril, before any sanative means are 
employed. 


——_ 


CotonizaTIon.— Weare gratified to learn that 
the Young Men’s Colonization Society of Penn- 
sylvania have made arrangements to despatch a 
vessel with emigrants to the new colony at Bassa 
Cove, in Africa. Success in their arrangements 
will secure the freedom of one hundred and twenty- 
five slaves, emancipated “on condition of their 
comfortable settlement in Africa. The merito- 
rious object is presented to the public, and we 
sincerely hope that the call made on their benevo- 
lence will meet with a cordial response. There 
are many who could contribute articles, which 


- would be of great value to the colonists, and the 


gift of which would impose no great tax upon 
the donors. Colonization we have always re- 
garded with great favour, and nothing which we 
have heard or read in opposition to the scheme, 
has in the slightest degree impaired our confi- 
dence in its practicability. . 

It is pleasing to learn that information from 
various quarters, confirms the wisdom of the se- 
lection made by the Young Men’s Colonization 
Soviety of Pennsylvania, for their new colony. 
We have been favoured with the perusal of a 
letter from the Rev. John Hersey, late Vice 
Governor of the Cape Palmas Colony, to an offi- 
cer of that Society, from which we make the fol” 
lowing extracts. 

«* Respecting Bassa Cove as a location for the 
settlement of a colony of coloured people, I re- 

t that it is not in my power to give you more 


extensive and satisfactory information, in refer- 
ence to this interesting subject. My time during 


my stay in Africa was almost exclusively en-. 


grossed.in making preparations for the comfort 
and accommodation of the new colony recently 
settled at Cape Palmas, consequently my per- 
sonal knowledge of that section of country is 
very limited ; nor can extensive or correct infor- 
mation be acquired in that land of ignorance, 
without much time and labour. 

“I was at Grand Bassa on my way to Cape 
Palmas, and only spent part of two days there. 
There is a beautiful river (the St. John’s) which 
empties into the ocean at that place. On the 
margin of this sheet of water, there has been a 
flourishing little town erected during the past 

ear, called Edina. The inhabitants appeared to 
be in good health, and I was informed that they 
had suffered very little from sickness; and had 
lost very few of their number by death, although 
they had no physician with them. The margin 


TESTIMONY SINCE LAST PUBLICATION. 
Presbyteries. Elders. 


Albany Arch’d. M‘Laren 
John Stewart 
John D. M‘Arthur 
James Fraser 
M. Carmichel 
David Miller 
Peter M‘Ewen 
Robert Kennedy 
Peter Mix 


Alex. Hamilton 
James M‘Curdy 
Robert Graham 
John Neyman 
M. Richardson 
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Robt. Thorn. 
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George Johnston 
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Joseph Smith 
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J. Robinson D.D. Elam Templeton 
John Williamson John Johnson 
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Beaver 
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Concord 


all 
A. Y. Lockridge John M‘Culloh 
Danl. Lindley §$ John Morrison 

Hezekiah Boyd 
Judge Forman 
W. Lee Davidson 
John Graham 
Hudson Edwin Downer 


Huntingdon George D. Porter John Patterson 
; Hugh Alexander 
William Irwin 


William Gibson 


Wm. White 
George Donnel 
James A. Ramsay 
John Harris 


Wm. Whiteford 
Andrew Torbert 
James Alexander 
John Levingston 
James Wilson 

Jabez Kirkwood 
John Galbreath 
Archibald Cooper 
Robert Ramsey 


Kaskaskia Alex. Ewing 


New Castle Samuel Park 


Newton Benj. I. Lowe Edward Lanning 

A. Hagen 

John C. Roy 
Insley Roy 
Abraham Howzen 
James Cooke 
John Stinson 


Wm. Cook 


Thomas Childress 

— 
oseph Bigger 

Elst 


John Nesbit 
Thomas_Miller, 
Benj. Chesnut 
Wm. Moore 

- Robert Wallace 
Arch. M‘Candless 
Garret Vennemon 
Edw. M‘Donald 
Wm. Ewing 
Nathan Green 
John Byers 
Josiah Guy 

John Miller 
Samuel Riddle 
Alex. Ewing 


North Alabama Jas. L. Sloss 


Ohio J K Cunningham 


Moses Allen 


Oxford Samuel J. Miller Isaac Pierson 
George Miller 
Christ. Vandoren 


Ebenezer B Ayres 


Redstone Moses Cox 

. Robert Robe 
James Robison 
Gasper Orth 
Samuel Brand 


George Hill 


Cornelius Aten 
Abraham Doty 
Joseph Sheets - 


Samuel E Leech 
Robert Barnes 
Lamb Torbert 
James M. Torbert 
Isaac Vanarsdalen 


Richland 
2d Pres. of Phila Alex. Boyd 


Wau. Bennet. 


the land: in the vicinity of Edina | P 


| story. of the little Osage captive. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 


We request the epecial attention of the readers 
of the Presbyterian to the notice in another co- 
lumn of the paper of a General Meeting called 
for Thursday evening, the 2d of October, in the 


| Central Presbyterian Church corner of Eighth 


and Cherry streets. 
The object of this meeting is to interest the 
young men of our favoured city, connected with 
the Presbyterian congregations; in the most im- 
ortant plan which God ever revealed to man, or 
which man has ever been called to accomplish, 
viz: the conversion of the world. | | 
In this great work, youny men are the peculiar 
and chosen instruments of God; and all without 
exception, may and ought, either to publish the 
gospel of salvation, or enable others to do so. 
The youth of America have special qualifica- 
tions for this illustrious service. Our mothers, 
sisters, wives, are extensively engaged in help- 
ing in this great enterprise. Our youth have not 
et laid hold on it. We hope there will be a 
arge meeting, and a noble result worthy of our 
young men, and of the grand and urgent cause. 
young men, in this notice, are meant all 
under forty, who have a heart to feel, and a hand 
to lay hold, for a perishing race; and we may 
add, all who are described above will be welcome, 
however aged. If the * dew of youth” is on their 
spirils, let them come! 


DEPRAVITY. 


A late French author, in describing the Reign of 
Terror, gives the following horrible portraiture of 
Fouguier-Tinville, the well known public accuser 
in the revolutionary tribunal. The sketch is il- 
lustrative of the deep depravity of the human 
heart, and the extreme iniquity into which it would 
rush if the restraining power of God were re- 
moved. 


*¢ Fouquier Tinville, a Picard by birth, born in 
1747, and procureur in the court of the Chatelet, 
exhibited one of those extraordinary characters in 
which there is such a mixture of bad and strange 
qualities, asjto be almostinconceivable. Gloomy, 
cruel, attrabilious: the unsparing enemy of every 
species of merit or virtue; jealous, artful, vindic- 
live, ever ready to suspect, to aggravate the al- 
ready overwhelming dangers of innocence, he ap- 
peared impervious to every feeling of compassion. 
or equity; justice in his estimation consisted in 
condemnation, an acquittal caused him the most 
severe mortification, he was never happy but 
when he had sent all the accused to the scaffold, 
he prosecuted them with an extreme acharnement, 
made it a point of honour to repel their defences, 
if they were firm and calm in presence of the 
judges of the tribunal, his rage knew no bounds.. 
But with all this hatred, to what generally secures 
admiration and esteem, he showed himself alike 
insensible to the allurements of fortune and the 
endearments of domestic life, he was a stranger 
to every species of recreation, women, the plea- 
sures of the table, the theatres had for him no at- 
tractions. Sober in his habits of life, if he ever 
became intoxicated, it was with the commonest 
kind of wine. The orgies in which he participat- 
ed had all a political view, as for example, to 
procure a few de file; on such occasions he was 
the first to bring together the judges and juries, 
and to rons Bacchanalian orgies. What he 
required above every thing was human blood. 

$+ A feu de file, in the Jacobin vocabulary, was 
the condemnation to death of all the accused. 
When it took place, the countenance of Fouquier 
Tinville became radient; no one could doubt that 
he was completely happy, and to attain such a 
result he spared no pains. He was, tobe sure, 
incessantly at work, he went into no society, 
hardly ever showed fhimself at the clubs, it 


was not there, he said, that his post lay. The 


only recreation which he allowed himself was to 
go to the place of execution, to witness the pangs 
of his victims, on such occasions his gratification 
was extreme. 

‘¢ Fouquier Tinville might have amassed a large 
fortune, he was, on the contrary, poor, and his 
wife, it is said, actually died of starvation. He 
lived without any comforts, his whole furniture, 
sold after his decease, only produced the sum of 
five hundred francs. He was distinguished by 
the appearance of poverty and a real contempt of 
money. Nospecies of seduction could reach him, 
he was a rock, amass of steel, insensible to every 
thing which usually touches men, to beauty and 
riches, he became animated only at the prospect 
of a murder which might be committed, and on 
such occasions he was almost handsome, so ra- 
diant was the expression of his visage. 

‘¢ The friend of Robespierre, who fully appre- 
ciated his valuable qualities, he was the deposi- 
tory of his inmost thoughts. The dictator asked 
him one day, what he could offer him most at- 
tractive, when supreme power was fully concen- 
trated in his hands. ‘ Repose,’ replied Fouquier 
Tinville, * but not till it is proved that not another 
head remains to fall, incessant labour till then.’ ”’ 


A SHORT ARTICLE FOR THE MONTHLY CON- 
CBRT. 


Nearly all American Christians have read the 

As Dr. Corne- 

lius was riding through the wilderness of the West, 

he met a party of Indian warriors just returning 

froma one of their excursions of fire and blood. 

One of these warriors of fierce and fiend-like as- 
ect, led a child of five years of age whom they 
ad taken captive. 

‘s Where are the parents of this child?” said 
Dr. Cornelius. 

‘s Here they are,” replied the savage warrior, 
as with one hand he exhibited the bloody scalps 
of a man and a woman, and with the other bran- 
dished his tomahawk in all the exultation of gra- 
tified revenge. : 

That same warrior is now a disciple of Jesus 
Christ, a humble man of piety and of prayer. His 
tomahawk is laid aside, and it never again will 
be crimsoned with the blood of his fellow men. 
His wife is a member of the same church with 
himself, and their united prayer ascends, morning 
and evening, from the family altar. Their 
daughters are the amiable and humble and devot- 
ed followers of the blessed Redeemer, training up 
under the influence of a father’s and mother’s 
prayers, for the society of angels and archangels, 
cherubim and seraphim. 

‘¢ Do you remember,” said an Indian convert to 
a missionary, “that a few years ago, a party of 
warriors came to the vicinity of the tribe to 
whom you preach, and, pretending friendship, 
invited the chief of the tribe to hold a talk with 
them 

“ Yes,” replied the missionary, ‘*I remember 
it very well.’ | 

‘*Do you remember,” continued the Indian 
‘‘that the chief, fearing treachery, instead of 
a, sent one of his warriors to hold the 


Yes,”’ was the reply. 

*‘And do you remember,” proceeded the In- 
dian, ** that that warrior never returned, but that 
he was murdered by those who, with promises of 
friendship, had led him into their snare ?” 

“T remember it all very well,” replied the 
missionary. 

Well,” the Indian continued weeping with 
emotion, ‘*I was one of that band of warriors. 
As soon as our victim was in the midst of us, we 
fell upon him with our tomahawks and cut him 
to pieces.” 

‘his man is now one of the most influential 
members of the Christian ehurch, and reflects 
with horror upon those scenes in which he for- 
merly exulted. He is now giving his influence 
and his prayers that there may be glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth and good will among 
men.—Religious Mag. 


He that thinketh he hath no need of Christ, 
hath too high thoughts of himself; he that thinks 
Christ cannot help him, hath too low thoughts of 


Christ. 


}up, and contain, besides matter the most 


‘FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship Napoleon, at New York, from Liver- 

ol brings London papers to the 23d of August, inclusive. 

ye Courier and Inquirer, says—‘‘ We do not often re- 
ceive papers from Evgland so much later than our pre- 
vious accounts, so utterly baggen of any intelligence of 
interest. The prorogation of Re Britists Parliament, has 
dried up one source of information of a general charac- 
ter, and the domestic concerns of the United Kingdom 
offer nothing of interest abraod. The Lord Chancellor 
Brotgham had retired to, his estate in Westmoreland ; 
aug Mr, O’Connell has gone to Derrynane.” 

The Queen of England had returned from her visit to 
her relatives in Germany, having landed at Woolwich 
on the 20th ult. ‘The particulars of the ceremony on this 
occasion, occupy a column of the London papers. 

_The news from the hop districts was favourable—the 
vines were daily gaining strength, and a prospect of abun- 
daut picking. 

The United States ebarge d’affaires, was at the king's 
levee on the 20th of last month. 

Vice Admiral, the Hon. C. Elphinstone Fieming, is ap- 
one Commander-in-Chief at Nora, Vice Sir Richard 

deceased. 

he demand for money, in the London market, had in- 
creased, and the Bank had given notice that they would 
require an advanced rate of interest. 

destructive fire had taken place in Liverpool, near 
the Salt House Dock ; on the premises of Messrs. Clark 
& Nixon, ship builders. 

The King’s birth-day was observed at Windsor on the 
22d ult. in the usual manner, with a royal dinner, illumi- 
nations, &c. 

The foreign stocks continued firm, with the exception 
which have generally falled in Paris, Ham- 

u > c. 

New York papers of the 25th of July are spoken of in 
the London Times. The editor notices the state of 
our funds and the _— of bills, and concludes, that the 
gold from England would eushance the price of bills on 
i on the United States. [‘Thishas proven to be the 
case. 

The approaching session of Parliament was looked to 
with considerable solicitude. ‘The ‘Times laughs at some 
of the one hundred and two notices of motions which are 
to be brought forward, many of them, it is supposed, are 
too-ridiculous to be acted upon. 

Mr. O’Connell had just arrived in Cork ; and as usual, 
wherever he goes, was harranguing the crowds that as- 
sembled to hear him. He is full of promises, and is 
always cheered by the people. But he declined to ac- 
cept a public dinner at Cork, on account of the delicate 
health of Mrs, O’Connell. Mr. O. promised, if possible, 
to effect a repeal of the Union. 

Accounts from Constantinople to July 28, state, that 
the insurrection in Syria against the Egyptians, was be- 
coming serious, and threatened to drive the latter entirely 
from the province. 

The Augsburg Gazette says the Sultan is the happiest 
man in the world for having such a sovereign as Nicholas 
for his friend and ally. 

The affairs of Germany excited little or no attention, 
the presence of foreign troops having taken away all the 
interest from the debates and elections of their Senators. 
The Austrians and Prussians were their only protectors. 
Much interest was anticipated from the debates of the 
Germanic Confederation. 

Belgian papers aunounce the general acquittal at Mons 
on the 17th, of the prisoners accused of being concerned 
in the Brussels riots of April last. It is asserted that the 
authorities connived at this shameful outrage. 

The cholera was raging with great violence at Algesi- 
ras. It had received a check in Cadiz, ‘The Governor 
of Gibraltar announced by proclamation, on the 7th Au- 
gust, that it had totally ceased there. 


IRELAND. 


Disturbances in the early part of 
last week, dreadful fighting took place at the colleries 
between the old factions of the Shanavists and Caravats ; 
a regular battle, it is said, was fought with fire arms, as 
well as the usual weapons of sticks and stones, in which 
many suffered. 

At the fair of Bilboa, on Monday last, another violent 
fight took place between the factions of the Gleesons and 
the Raikes, in which about twenty heads were broken; 
but as no fire arms were seen amongst the combatants, the 
authorities let them fight it out harmoniously. 


FRANCE. 


From France we have nothing but the Speech of Louis 
Phillippe, in reply to the address of the Chambers, and 
the prorogation of those bodies till the month of Decem- 
ber. Prince Talleyrand was on the puint of leaving Eng- 
land on a visit to Parts. 

Paris papers of the 2ist August state, that since July 
29, not a drop of rain had fallen at Paris till last evening, 
when a shower of extraordinary duration and violence 
fell upon the capital and inundated several quarters, At 
the Pointe St. Basnaie, and in the Rue Montmartre, as 
far as the passage du Saumon, the water rose so high that 
it entered into the omnibusses, and the dogs were swim- 
ming in the streets, and in the houses it was two feet 


deep. 
The ‘mouths of sewers were blocked up by the straw 
and other matter borne down by the torrent, and when 


they were unstopped, it took two hours to carry off the 
water. 


SPAIN. 


Madrid papers mention the discovery of a conspiracy 
at Valencia, on the part of the Carlists, in favour of Don 
Carlos, and numerous arrests had been made, some of 
whom had been sent to Cadiz, Alicant, &c. 

An important document has been laid before the Cortes 
of Spain in relation to the foreign relations of that country. 
The treaty of indemnification with this country, is spoken 
of as definitively settled. ‘The allusion to the 


ormer 
Spanish colonies on this continent, rn conveying 
nothing of a decided character, still evidently points ata 


reconciliation. 

The accounts from Bordeaux to 18th, represent the 
rebel war in Spain as marked by the most deplorable 
ferocity, the war chiefs demanding the most exorbitant 
exactions, or in case of non-compliance, to fire the 
towns, &c. | 

The Paris papers by express state, that Don Carlos was 
at Bermeo on the 15th, on which day Rodil left Marquina 
with 7000 men in pursuit of Don Carlos, and that Jauregui 
had left Durango at the head of 3000 men. 

The last telegraphic despatches states, that Don Carlos 
was endeavouring to embark, and that the Governor of 
Tolosa had sent word that the Don had gone through Ara- 
magona, to Onate, witha few followers. The cause of 
the Don’s retreat was known, but it was probable that the 
two armies above mentioned, had been placed between 
him and the Coast. | 

The Gazette de France, asserts, that Don Carlos, on 
the 12th, was at Onate, that on the same day 4000 men of 
Alva entered Castile under Gen. Villa Real, to join Me- 
rino, at the head of 4000 men and five hundred cavalry. 

The Spanish state papers from Madrid, reflect high 
credit, says the London Times, on the intelligent and 
vigorous policy of the ministers by whom they were drawn 
rofoundly in- 
teresting, as well to Spain as to all her neighbours. 

The first document confines itself to the conduct and 

osition of Don Carlos, expounding, elaborately, and en- 
forcia, in the strongest terms, the necessity of treating 
that Prince as a rebel and a traitor, and excluding him 
and his posterity forever from the succession to the 
Spanish crown. The second paper is ona subject of 
complex and diffusive interest tomost foreign states. The 
striking characteristic of these documents, resemble, not 
remotely, the minute expositions of the President of the 
United States to congress. , 


PORTUGAL. 


London, Aug. 18.—-Our Letters from Lisbon to the 9th 
inst. mention the return of Don Pedro and Royal family 
from Oporto, and that they were enthusiastically received | 
by the inhabitants. ‘The remaining list of Deputies to the 

ortes have been sent us, and the result is, Ministerials, 
87 , doubtful, 6; Opposition, 28; but a doubt- 
ful returns and one death, the votes will be, Ministerial, 75; 
doubtful, 6 ; Opposition, 26. - 

Out of the 14 new Peers which are to be created, three 
are Saldanha, the Bishop of Coimbra, and the famous 
Padre Marcos, Archbishop of Lacedeemonia. . Guer- 
reire, who was one of the members of the Terceira Re- 
gency, died on the 2d inst. He is spoken of as an honest 
good, worthy, intelligent, and highly respectable man. 

A decree appears to be on the eve of being issued abol- 
ishing the ‘‘ morgados,” or entails on eldest sons ; and our 
correspondent speaks of this measure as a very popular 
one in Portugal. : 

The formation of the National Guard is proceeding very 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Health of Deters the season, this city 
has been favoured in regard to health in a signal degree. 

During the most sickly periods, in other places, and under 

ordinary circumstances here, the bills of mortality were 

but little swelled beyond their usual ovens They have 

now fallen even below this average. ring the last 

week, the interments in Baltimore, from all diseases, 

were but 36; and of this number, one half were of persons” 
under 10 years of age. 


Snow,.—We learn, says the Boston Gazette, by a gen- 
tleman from the White Mountains, that there was a heavy 
fall of snow in that vicinity a week ago last Thursday. 
night; and for several mornings afterwards ice was of the 
thickness of a dollar, at Crawford’s. 


Earthquake.—A slight shock of an earthquake was felt 
at Savannah, between 12 and 1 o’clock on the 13th ult. 
For some days previous the weather had been unusually 
cool for this season of the year. 


Crime.—We learn, says the Boston Courier, from Mr. 
Power, the Clerk of the Police Court in this city, that 
since the Ist of January Jast, there have been 1561 cases 
brought before this court, on which more than 1000 per- 
sons have been convicted, or sent up to the Municipal 
Court. How many of these prosecutions were prob 
caused directly or indirectly by intemperance. 

Maryland.—The population of Maryland jn 1830, was 
447,040 souls, viz: 291,108 whites, 52,938 free-coloured, 
and 102,994 slaves. In 1820, the Rison was 407,350. 


Whites, 265,338—free coloured, 44,730—slaves, 101,998. 
Increase of population, 39,690—of slaves, 996. . 


| the United States.—Bicknell’s Revo 


Accident.—A few days since, Mr. Hi we 
Beaver township, Union ‘ Pa Henry Swartz, o 


$ a., was accidentally 
shot through his head by a Mr. Thomas, when aiming at a 
bear, which a number of nei 


‘ ghbours were hunting for. 
Mr. Swartz died almost immediately. He was a respecta- 
ble citizen, and has left behind him an afflicted family to 
mourn his loss, 


Pennsylvania Canals.—From information derived from 
the Canal Commissioners’ Office, we are gratified in 
stating, that adé the lines of the Canal and Ruil-Road, are 
in good order, and business upon them brisk, and increas- 
ing with the fall trade.— Harrisburg Chronicle. 


Emigration to Ilinois.--Several young men in this 
town, says the Hingham (Massachusetts) Gazette, intend 
removing to Illinois or some other portion of the West. 
They wish to form a party of fifty, each to pay $10 to 
raise a fund to send an agent to the West to look out a 
favourable place to settle. All persons joining the com- 
pany must acknowledge the superiniendin 
of an all-wise Creator, and believe in the Christian Reli- 
gion, and be willing to support the institutions of the Gos- 


pel according to their faith” and no member shall traffic 
in ardent spirits.” 


Dr. Julius.—During last week, arrived in New York, 
Dr. Julius, a geutleman seut by the Prussian Government, 
to Inspect our penitentiaries. Prussia bas done much, of 
late, tor the improvemeut of prisons and prison discipline ; 
societies, not ouly for the immediate benefit, both mo 

and physical, # the prisoners, have been formed, but also 
for the assistance of discharged convicts, one of the most 
nportant subjects for the attention of the philanthropist. 
Dr. Julius has been a most active promoter of these noble 
ends, is the author of a most valuable work on prisons, 
charitable institutions, &c. and of a monthly periodical 
established for the promotion of knowledge on these sub- 


jects ; and has been employed by his government, to in- 


spect all prisons, and report on each separately. 
Intercourse with Philadelphia.—The establishment of 


an inland line of packets between New York and: Piladel- 


phia, is a fact in the history of the growth of the country 
that deserves notice. Up to the present time, all heavy 
- have either been transported round by water, or 
ave been taken in vessels, started a portion of the way 
by land, and again 5 - all of which required time 
and incurred expense. Vessels are now constructed to 
suit the navigation of the canal; and the probability is, 
that the time is not far distant when the commerce be- 


tween the two cities will be principally carried on by this 
internal channel. 


Mr. M+ Duffie.—The continued ill health of this distin- 
guished gentleman has induced hiin to resign his seat io 
the present Congress. 


Spurious Gold Coin of the New Emission.—The public 
are cautioned against receiving spurious pieces of coin 


emission. They are remarkably well executed and pro- 
bably are more difficult to be detected, by persons unac- 
quainted with gold, than nine-tenths of the various coun- 
terfeit bank notes which are now in circulation throughout 
rter. 

Explosion,—The Powder Mills on Fifth street near Mill 
Creek, Cincincinnati, exploded on the morning of the 15th 


ult., for the third time, one man was killed, another 
wounded. 


Cholera.—The Mayor of Quebec recently stated at a 
public meeting, that the Cholera had carried off fi 


rom 
fourteen to fifteen hundred residents of that city during the 
present year. 


Florida.—The St. Augustine Herald remarks, that al- 
though thirteen years have elapsed since the transfer of 
Florida to the nited States, the difficulties arising from 
conflicting land claims have not yet been entirely Super: 
ed of. At the late session of: the territorial court, many 
cases were finally determined. 


Destructive Storm.—The Athens (Ga.) Banner, of the 
13th ult. says: ‘‘Our town was visited on Monday afier- 
noon last by a most awful thunder storm. We have rare- 
ee, if ever, witnessed one so terrible. Mr. Stevenson 

omas’ gin house (within thirty or forty paces of this of- 
fice) was fired by the lightning and entirely consumed 
with its contents. There was in the upper part of the 
house about 30,000 Ibs. of fodder, and but for the rain and 
absence of wind, the buildings in its neighbourhood would, 
in all probability, have been destroyed. A small house 
occupied as a barber’s shop near the Post Office, was 
likewise struck by the lightning, but very littl damaged.” 


* The New York Canals.—From the first to the fourteenth 
September, inclusive, there was received for tolls, upon 
the New York Canals, the sum of $76,331 81. The Albany 
Argus states, that more than five hundred-thousand barrels 
of Flour, and more than fifty thousand bushels of Wheat 
have been brought down the Erie canal, from the opening 
of the navigation to the present time. This is an increase 
over last year, of about seventy-five thousand barrels of 
Flour, anid eighty thousand bushels of Wheat. 


Cooking ‘Apparatus.—We have seen a bakin 
cooking apparatus the invention of Dr. Nott, whic 
fair to supersede the common stove for culinary purposes, 
as well as the tin baker now in use for baking in front of 
fires, by means of reflected heat.« Dr. Nott’s apparatus 
is also constructed for baking by the reflection of heat; 
but its superiority over the tin baker, now used, consists 
in its cooking and baking more quickly and perfectly— 
in the external air—in bat a very trifling 
amount of fuel, (three quarts of charcoal being sufficient 
to bake half a dozen loaves of bread)—and in its adapta- 
tion for use in any place—being as well calculated for 
cooking out of doors in the open air, as in the kitchen. 
And its superiority, for the purpose of baking and cooking 
over the common stove, consists in its taking not a quar- 
ter of the fuel which that requires—in giving out but litle 
or no heat externally—and being easily moved from place 


to place, and put out of the way when not required fur 
use.—Schenectudy Whig. 


Naval.—The frigate Potomac has been completely fit- 
ted for sea, and has hauled off from the wharf. She is at 
anchor in the Charles river, and will sail in a few days for 
the Mediterranean, under the command of Captaiit 
Nicholson. The Potomac is one of the largest frigates in 
the Navy, and since her return from the Pacific has been 
thoroughly overhauled and repaired. She has a crew of 
four hundred and fifty men. 

The greatest attraction at the Navy Yard, we are in- 
formed, is ‘‘ Old Ironsides.”” Every visitor is anxious to 
tread the deck of this fine ship, and to examine her atten- 
tively. She has recently been repaired, or more proper! 
speaking, rebuilt, at an expense of 150,000 dollars, and is 
to be immediately fitted for sea. Her destination is said 
to be the Pacific ocean. We do not know who is to com- 
mand her, but as she is as great a favourite with the officers 
of the navy as with the people of the country generally, 
it is supposed there will be several applicants for the situa- 
tion. The Constitution looks in every respect like a new 
ship, and she is destined to flourish for many years, and to 
do the state important service abroad.—Boston Guz. 

Frigate Brandywine, Capt. Deacon, was at Rio, Au- 
gust 11th, preparing for Pacific in sixdays. The Natchez 
would also sail for Pernambuco in six days. The Ontario 
was also at Rio, to remain there. 

Frigate Constellation Capt. Read, arrived at Malta, July 
17th, and sailed 21st for Trieste. Frigate United States, 
Capt Ballard, at Vourla, about same Sesa 


The Grampus.—Extiract from a letter from an officer of 
the United States schooner Grampus, dated at the Navy 
Hospital f@Pensacola, Sept. 5, 1834:—“ When I last wrote 
l informed you that we were all well. We continued so 
until about a fortnight ago, when the scourge of this cli- 
mate, the yellow fever, made its appearance among us. 
‘I'wo of the officers were first attacked, and then it spread 
amongst the men, five or six of whom were taken down 
every day, until it weut through nearly the whole crew,— 
only about a dozen men and five officers, including the 
doctor and purser having escaped. ‘Three men died, the 
rest of us have recovered, and are gaining strength daily. 
Every thing has been taken out of the schooner, and we 
are ‘ all hands’ living on shore at the hospital,” 


United States Mint.—Statemeunt of the amount of Gold 
remaining inthe Mint uncoined on the 13th of September 
—with the amount deposited for coinage within the week 
ending 20th September—together with the amount of Gold 
a executed, and of coins delivered within the same 

eriod. 

emaining uncoined at the Mint, September, 

Deposited for coinage during the week ending 
20th,September, viz. 


and 
bids 


Uncoined bullion oe $5,500 
Coins of the United States of former stand- rs 
51,000 
1,054,000 


Amount coined during the week ending 20th 


September, - 205,000 
Amount remaining uncoined - - - $849,000 


Sleam Boat Disaster.—The New Ytrk Mercantile of 
Friday says—‘‘ The steamboat Water Witch, which left 
Hartford on Wednesday noon for this city, when abreast 
of Withersfield, struck a sunken log, and knocked a hole 
in her bottom, so that the water soon came into the cabin, 
She was immediately run into shoal water and gounded, 
There were about two hundred passengers on board, who 
were at the time commencing their dinner. They were 
all safely landed, and came on in a stage to New Haven, 
and thence in the New Haven steamboat. 


Newark ( Del.) yong: a meeting of the Trustees 
of this Institution, on Monday the Rev. Eliphalet W. Gil- 
bert was elected President of the faculty, which now cou- 
sists of a President and three Professors. The Trustees, 
we are pleased to learn, at their recent meeting adopted 
salutary and we trust effective measures for restoring 
order and tranquiljty to the college. 

Post Ofice.—The Senate Committee on the Post Office 
assembled in Washington on Friday last for the purpose 


of procéeding, according to the order of the Senate, in |- 


the prosecution of the examination into the abuses in the 
management of the Post Office. Present, Mr. Grundy, 
(Chairman,) Mr. Ewing, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Southard. 
The remaining member of the Committee, (Mr. Robinson, ) 
had not arrived. 


BOARDING. 


OARDING for young Gentlemen can be obtained 
B at the South West corner of Eighth an 

streets. The location is pleasant and convenient, espe- 
cially for those connected with either of the Medica! In- 
stitutions. Terms reasonable. Oct, 2—4t 


providence 


purporting to be Half and Quarter Eagles of the new } 


} great work of causing the Gospel to be 


and Walnut } 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Cash from Presbyterian ch., Octorara Jd. 
resb’n. chure erriottsville. Rev. Mr. Patterson 
— ch. Bridgeton, per Rev. Mr. Ken- 
Presbytenan church, Fri balance of collection, 
7 = See., through the hands of the Rev. Mr. 


Sanford Juvenile Edueation Soe, Centrai Presbyterian 
A. Ly 20; Rev. Dr. Curhmings 
rida, N. resb. of Elizabethtown, N. J., by 


John 
M 


*‘Do 


Mrs, C, Bum- 
Stall 3; Geo, 
rs. A. Cochtan 3; S. C. 

lark 


5; B. F. Rittenhouse 3; § 
Lawry 2; L. Kereand 2; Mre. A. Ce 


si 00 


John Kennedy 2; Benj. B. Bissell 2; Mary A. Boyd 
lagden 2; Mrs. 
inn 2; D. Campbell 1; Mr. Nourse 1; ‘I H. 

Steele 1; Mrs. Gidney 2; Cash1 . 

Rev. Mr. Noble’s ch.: Jacob Gi r. 10; A. Preston, 
10; Wm. Dougherty 5; P. W. Gailaudett 5; Simeon 

Bossett 5; Cash 5; A. J. Stansbury 3 ; and $57 in addi- 

= to the above at the hands of Mr, N already 

a now . 

Rev. Mr. Smith’s ch, in wn, D. C.:--Mies E. 
Dick 5; M. Laird 5; David English 8; J. S. Nevins 

3 30; Mrs. B. L. Dunlap 2 ; Wm. Lorind 2; ret 

Osbourn 2 ; George French 2; B. S. Bosoh 3; Miss 

Hettinger 1 ; Mrs. Eickle 1; F. A. Russell 1; $. Ren 

neck 1; R. Ould 1; Sarah Hutchinson 1; Mrs. Thomp- 

son 2; Mr. M*Venn 1; Widow's mite 50 cts.; Mre. 

Getty 50 cts.; Contribution 7 62 . 4792 

Rev. Mr. Harrison's ch. Alexandria, D. C.: Rev. E. | 
Harrison 4; Mary Harrison 4; Jane Harrisou 4; John 

C. Vowell 10; Robert Hunter 5; James P. Smith 5; 

E. Jane Smith 5; Lewis M‘Kenzie 2; Eliz. Jenney 

2; A. C, Cazenove 1; Ariana Francis 2; Margaret 

Sanford 50 cts.; Ann Sanford 50 cts.; M Sanford 

50 cts.; Esther Sanford 50 cts.; Mrs. E. rd 50 

cts.; Miss S. M*Kenzie 50cts. 

Second Presbyterian ch. in Alexandria, D. C.: Robert 
Jamieson 10; Richard Rock 5; A. D. Harman 2; John 

Douglass 2; Mrs. West 1; Mrs Hussy 1; William 

Wright 1; W. W. Harper 1; G. W. Ramsey 1; Dr. 

Harper 1; G. M, Jones 1; Thomas Vowell 1; Char- 

lotte Vowell 1; ‘Andrew ¥, Fleming 1; Geo, Swain 

and wife 50 cts.: Mrs, Thomas 50 cts. . 

Rev. Mr. Smith’s ch. Fredericktown, Md. C, Coleman, 
5 dols; Dr. A. Ritchie 5; Wm. S. Thompson 5; S, 
Nickols 5; B. C, ‘Teese 5; I, P, Thom 5; F. A. 
Schley 5; Mias A. White 2; Misa J. White 3; I. F. 
Kau ; W. B. Dewitt 2; Collection 2; A. Hoff 1; 
Mr. Sanderson 1; R. M‘Cory 1; S. R. Hogg 1; F. 
Converse 1; L. P. W. Balch 1; N,. Snider 1; Mrs. E. 
Smith 1; E. Smith 1; R. English 1; I, Fowbel 50 cts; 
A. Boyd 5ccts; E. A. Emmet 50cts; G. I. Fisher 50 
cts; .S. Gurly 50cts; B. Price 50cts; Mrs. Reynolds 
50 cts; Miss M. Alfred 50cts; A. Riche 50 cts; Mrs. 
50ets; Mrs. S. M‘Carnahan 50cts; Miss M. 

al > 

Presb, ch. Hagerstown, Md., Contribution 

Presb. ch. at U 


46 00 


10 dols; H. 
I. Tod 5; S. Y. 
ed- 


Sa 


r 25ets; 
1. Skiles 


ny Town, Pa. John Hanson $5; I. 
Turner 5; D. M‘Lean5; J. Ircan 5; R. Bowerman 5; 
J. Triver 3: M. Brown 2: J. McKane 2: Cash 2. A. 
McCurdy 1: S. Neweomb 1: J. Campbell 1: D. Caru- 
thers 1: M. B Brown 1: H. M‘Culloch 50cts: Cash 
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JOS. B. MITCHELL, 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 


The Synod of New York will meet in that city on the 
third Tuesday, Ga of October next,) in the Canal street 
“Church, at 7 o’clock, P. M. and be opened with a sermon 
by the Moderator. The Stated Clerks of the different 
resbyteries are reminded, that at the last meeting of the 
That the Stated Clerk of 
That the Stat erk of each Presbytery belongi 
to this Synod, be directed to send up the. coal (stauste 
cal) Reports to the Stated Clerk of Synod, at least one 
week previous to the meeting of Synod.” 
ELIHU H. BALDWIN, Stated Clerk. 


TO YOUNG MEN. 


A meeting of the Young Men of Philadelphia, connect- 
ed with the Presbyterian congregations, will be held this 
evening, October 2d, at half past 7 o’clock, in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, 
at which time many important and interesttng statements 
will be made, in reference to the conversion of the world ; 
and a plan proposed, by which the combined efforts of 
American youth may be made, under God, to bear with 
effect upon that greatest of all enterprizes. In the present 
crisis, the youth of America are the hope of the world, 
and it is time for them to engage more actively in the 

! preached to every 
creature. Addresses will be delivered by the Rev, John 
Breckinridge and the Rev. William Chester. — 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The semi-annual meeting of the Second Presbytery of 

Philadelphia, wi!l be held at Newton; to 
day, the 7th of October, at 3 o’clock. P. . Tues. 
JOHN M‘DOWELL, 


Moderator. 


MARRIED 
On Wednesday evening 24th ult., at Woodb 
Jersey, by the Rev. Charles Williamson, Reason. se 
WARD, of Philadelphia, to ADELINE CHATHAM SPARKS 
daughter of Simon Sparks, Esq. of the former place. : 


OCTOBER, Sun | } High 
1834 ises.| Sets. | Water.|Moon’s Phases. 
2 THURSDAY, 612|s5 48] 1 
613 | 232 .H. 
4 SATURDAY, 614| 546] 3 28 |New 
§ 616| 5 44 424 iFirst 911 
6 MONDA ° 617/15 43 § 21 |Full 17 11 26 
7 TUESDAY, 618 | 5 42 6 18 |Last 25 9 27 
8 WEDNESDAY, 619| 541] 715 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES CURRENT. 
S 


HES. Corn, L.C. white 64 
Pot, ewt, 4 37 do. L.C. yellow, 64 67 
; 75 do. U. C. round 68 70 
BUTTER. Oats, Pennsylyv. 33.35 
Tub, per Ib. Southern 30 
Extra, No. 1 8 Barley, Eastern .70 
No. 1 T do. Pennsylyv. 
No. 2. HOPS 
COAL. Ist sort, 1833, Ibs. 
Lehi 2 ton 450 500 MACKEREL. 
Schuylkill 475 5 00} No.1, bbi 6 25 
No. 
Louisiana 14 16 No.3? 3 73 
Mobile 14 «615 OIL. 
Ten, 13 14 | Li 87 
N. C, and Va. 14 15 | Sperm, — 1 00 4 
_ FREIGHTS. do. summer 80 
To Pittsburg, per wagon PLASTER PARIS, 
100 Ibs. In Delaware, ton 25 
Do. via canal In Schuylkill 3 25 
Wheeling, pr. wag. S ° 
Pottsville, via ca- } Clover; bushel $00 375 
nal, ton la » rou 140 1 50 
D MEAL. Timothy, cask 6 
Superfine, 500 5 37| Herds, bushel 
Rye rchard grass 187 260 
w 
Middling 325 $3 50) Prime Saxony fleece, 
Corn Meal 3 00 
do. in hhds. 13 75 Am. wash full blood 48 50. 
GRAIN. Am. unwash. do. 
Rye, Pennsylv. 66 70 | Super. pulled lambs 37 40 
Rye, Southern 64 70 | Saxony, clean 70 75 
Wheat, Pennsylv. 1 05 | Spa.shcep, H. F.&8.60 90 
do. South. bush." 1060 1.05 do, lambs, 60 75 


SCHMUCKER’S POPULAR THEOLOGY. 


BLEMENTS of Popular Theology, with special refer- 
ence to the doctrines of the Reformation, as avowed 
before the Diet at Ausburg, in MDXXX; by S. S. 
Schmucker, D. D. Professor of Christian Theology in the 
Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the Lu- 
theran Church, Gettysburg, Pa., 2d edition, This day 
published, and for sale by 
J. Wnuernam, 
22 south Foarth st. 
JUSTIFYING AND ELECTING GRACE. 
de day is published by J. Whetham, No. 22 South 
Fourth Street, The Freeness and Sovereignty of 
God’s Justifying and Electing Grace; by Mary Jane Gra- 


ham, late of Stoke Fleming, Devon 3 first American from 
the second London cdition. Oct. 2. 


NEW BOOKS. 


KETCHES of Society in Great Britain and Ireland, 
by C. 8. Stewart, M. A., of the United States Navy, 
author of “ A visit to the South Seas,” dec. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Memoirs of Hannah More, first American ed. 18mo. 
Elements of Popular Theology, by S. S. Sehmucker, 
D. D., Professor of Theology in the Theological Semiua- 
ry, Gettysburg, Pa. 1 vol. 8vo. 
taly, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, by the au- 
thor of “ Vathek,” 1 vol. 12mo. : 
A great variety of Popular, 
and School Books, coustantly on hand, and tor sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
Oct. 2. 159 Chesnut strect. 
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TRUE FREEDOM. 
BY .@- BULFINCH. 
Who is the traly free ? 
The Monarch af his throne ? 
The Chief adorn’d with victory, ~ 
And spoils by valor wont 


No!-Passion’s force can shake 
The soul in danger tried; - 
And he who bars of steel can break 
May be the slave of Pride. 


Who ie the truly blest? 
The man of wealth antold? 
_ Jn robes of eastern splendor drese’d, 
. And served in plate of gold ? 


No! vain his rich attire — ne 
To ease the laboring breath; ss 

And vain his gold to quench the fire, 

The fever flame of death, 

That man is free, O Lord ! 

To whom thy name is dear ; ; 

Who fearing thee, performs thy word, 
And knows so other fear, 


From passion, pride, remorse, 

Thy care his path ehall guard, 
And tead him on, in virtue’s course, 

To his divine reward. — : 


Thy love protects his way; 
To thee his thanks are given ; » 
Thy smile shall gild life’s evening ray, 
d light the morn of heaven. © 


* Oliver Cromwell is said, on the recital of the 
following, to have been seized with great terror 
and agitation of mind.” 
The glories of our mortal state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death Juys his icy hands on kings: 
Sceptre and crown | 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


‘Some men with swords, may reap the field 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; — 
They tame but one another still : : 

Early or late, 

They stoop to fate, , 
And must give up their murmuring breath, - 
When they, poor captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds : 
Upon death’s purple altar now, : 
See, where the victor-victim bleeds ; 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb,— 
' Only the actions of the just 


Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


ComPRESSION oF WaTER.—Mr. Jacob Per- 
kins has invented an apparatus, which by hy- 
drostatic pressure compresses water to an ex- 
tent equal to one fourteenth part of its vol- 
ume. The force employed is equivalent to 


the pressure of 300,000 pounds to the square. 


inch, and is applied to other fluids. In most 
works on natural philosophy, water is treated 
as incompressible and non-elastic: by this 
apparatus the opposite of these two proposi- 
tions is clearly shown. There was conside- 
rable difficulty in getting a vessel capable of 
resisting so high a pressure; and the chief 
feature of thia instrument is the manner of 
constructing the cylinder, which is formed of 
aseries of concentric tubes; thus the inner 
or smaller tube is first formed by welding, 
and is turnedj accurately on the outer sur- 


_| they, “‘a right way for us, and for our little 
| ones, and for all our substance.” Anticipat- 


: liberty, such as was then hardly kpown in the 


face; the next tube is then formed, and is: 


accurately turned on the inner surface; and 
the bore of the second or outer tube, is just 
too. small to receive the first tube, but in 
order that it may do so it is heated, till by 
expansion, it is capable of receiving the first 
_ tube within it, and in cooling, the second 
tube shrinks on the first tube, and strongly 
embraces them together. A third tube, a 
fourth, and so on, are similarly put on, tilla 
cylinder is produced capable of withstanding 
any pressure.—Repository of Invention. 
EpucaTion GeRmuany.—The Duchy 
of Nassau contains as ne.tr as possible, 1735 
English square miles, with a population of 
362,652 sonls, the younger part of whom are 
instructed by 850 masters, in 680 primary 
schools. These 680 schools received, dur- 
ing the year 1833, the immense number of 
66,535 scholars, while about 500 youths 
were educated in the higher government 
establishments, and a considerable number in 
the private schools of Nassau, amongst which 
are some of the best in Germany. This 
gives an average of rather more than one 
scholar to six of the population, seventy- 
seven to each teacher, and ninety-eight to 
each school. a 
Granrs.—It is mentioned in an article on 
Dwarfs and Giants, in a late Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal, that many philosophers 
have been of the opinion that mankind were 
. originally of a gigantic height, which has 
gradually diminished down to the present 
time. According to the calculation of Hen- 
rion, the Academician, in 1718, Adam was 
123 feet 9 inches high, Noah a little more 
than 100 feet, Abraham 80, Moses 30, Her. 
- cules 10, Alexander 6, and Cesar less than 
5. The principal evidence on which this 
theory is founded, consists in the alleged dis- 
covery of human bones of an immense size. 
A skeleton found in Italy, in the fourteenth 
century, was believed to-belong to a Cyclops, 
300 feet high. It is now ascertained beyond 
a doubt that these gigantic bones are merely 


. those of the elephant, mastodon, rhinoceros, 


or cetaceous aniials, shells of tagtoises, or 
hydrocephatous skulls. 

Madame de Genlis says, that her mother 
was in the habit of beating her, and that she 
“made it a point of pride to suffer the most 
lusty thumps, without uttering a murmur or 
shedding a tear; till one day, perceiving, in 
- the course of chastisement, that the maternal 
arm had lost something of its vigour, she be- 
gan to weep passionately. Her mother, sur- 
prised at having produced this novel effect, 
asked the cause, and the pious daughter ex- 
plained : “ Your blows hurt me less than 
they used to do; whence I perceive, to my 
great grief, Madam, that you are josing the 
strength with which you have been hitherto 
blessed.” 

Neciecrep Gentius.—In the Hunterian 
oration, recently delivered by Mr. Lawrence, 
occur the following just observations :—* It 
has been a trite, but, in my opinion, a most 
unfounded complaint, that genius is neglect- 
ed, and that men of talent and information 


are precluded from opportunities of exertion |. 


and display, by favouritism, monopoly, or 
other obstacles. Within my own experience, 
the difficulty has always been to find talent 
for the plot, not opportunity for the talent. 
This, indeed, is natural: genius being rare, 
while fit occasions for its exercise are of con- 
stant-occurrence. Genius will never be ne- 


giected by the public, unless it neglects itself.” | 


| their sails on the broad ocean, when the cap- 


‘THE PILGRIMS... 

And now [1620] the English-at Leyden, 
trusting in God and in themselves, made ready 
for their departure. The Speedwell, a ship’ 
of sixty tons, was purchased in London; the 
Mayflower, a vessel of one hundred and 
eighty tons, was.hired in England. These 
could hold but a minority of the congrega- 
tion; and Robinson was therefore detained at 
| Leyden, while Brewster, the teaching elder, 
conducted the emigrants. Every enterprise 
of the pilgrims began from God. A solemn 
fast was held. ‘ Let us seek of God,” said 


ing their high destiny and the sublime doc- 
trines of liberty, that would grow out of the 
principles, on which their religious tenets 
were established, Robinson gave them a fare- 
well, breathing a noble spirit of ‘Christian 


. “IT charge you before God and his blessed. 
angels, that you follow me no farther, than 
you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of his holy word. I cannot sufficiently 
bewail the condition of the reformed church- 
es, who are come to a period of religion, 
and will go at present no further than the in- 
struments of their reformation. . Luther and 
Calvin.were great and shining lights in their 
times, yet-they penetrated not into the whole 
counsel of God. I beseech you, remember 
it, ’tis an article of your church covenant, 
that you be ready to receive whatever truth 
shall be made known to you from the written 
word of God.” 

The Pilgrims were accompanied by most 
of the brethren from Leyden to Delft-Haven, 
where the night was passed “in friendly and 
Christian converse.” As the morning dawn- 
ed, Robinson kneeling in prayer by the sea- 
side, gave to their embarkation the sanctity 
of a religious rite. A prosperous wind ‘soon 
wafts the vessel to Southampton, and, in a 
fortnight, the Mayflower and Speedwell, 
freighted with the first colony for New Eng- 
land, leave Southampton for America. But 
they had not gone far upon the Atlantic, be- 
fore the smaller vessel was found to need 
‘repairs; and they entered the port of Dart- 
mouth. After the lapse of eight precious 
days, they again weigh anchor; the coast of 
England recedes; already they are unfurling 


tain of the Speedwell, with his company, dis- 
mayed at the dangers of the enterprise, once 
more pretends that the ship is too weak for 
the service. They put back to Plymouth to 
dismiss their treacherous companions, though 
the loss of the vessel was “‘ very grievous and 
discouraging.” The timid and the hesitating 
were all freely allowed to abandon the expe- 
dition. Having thus winnowed their num- 
-bers of the cowardly and the disaffected, the 
little band of resolute men, some with their 
wives and children, in all but one hundred 
-and two souls, went on board the single ship, 
which was hired only to convey them across 
the Atlantic; and, on the sixth day of Sep- 
tember, 1620, thirteen years after the first 
colonization of Virginia, two months before 
the concession of the grand charter of Ply- 
mouth, without any warrant from the sovereign 
of England, without any useful charter from 
a corporate body, the passengers in the May- 
flower, under the guidance of a faithless 
captain, who had received a bribe to thwart 
their purposes, set sail for a new world, 
where the past could offer no favourable au- 
guries. 

Had New England been colonized imme- 
diately on the discovery of the American con- 
tinent, the old English institutions would 
have been planted under the powerful influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic religion; had 
the settlement been made under Elizabeth, 
it would have been before activity of mind in 
politics. The Pilgrims were Englishmen, 
Protestants, exiles for religion ; men disciplin- 
ed by misfortune, cultivated by opportunities 
of extensive observation, equal in rank as in 
rights, and bound by no code, but that which 
was iinposed by religion, or might be created 
by the public will. 7 

The eastern coast of the United States 
abounds in beautiful and convenient harbours, 
in majestic bays and rivers; the first Virginia 
colony, sailing along the shores of North 
Carolina, was, by a favouring storm, driven 
into the magnificent bay of the Chesapeake ; 
the Pilgrims, having selected as the place of 
their settlement the mouth of the Hudson, 
the best position on the whole coast, were, 
by the treachery of their captain, conducted 
to the most barren and inhospitable régions of 
Massachusetts. After a long and boisterous 
voyage of sixty-three days, during which one 
person had died, they espied land, and in two 
days more, were safely moored in the harbour 
of Cape Cod. Dutch cupidity and English 
intolerance combined to effect the first settle- 
ment of New England. 

Yet, before they landed the manner in 
which their government should be constituted, 
was considered ; and, as some were observed 
“not well affected to unity and concord,” 
they formed themselves into a body politic 
by a selemn voluntary compact. 

“In the name of God, amen; we whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of 
our dread sovereign king James, have un- 
dertaken, for the glory ot God. and advance- 


king and country, a voyage’to plant the first 
colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do, 
by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in 
the presence of God, and of one another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together, 
into a civil body politic for our better order- 
ing and preservation, and furtherance of the 
ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof, to enact, 
constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most 
convenient for the general good of the colony. 
Unto which we promise all due submission 
and obedience.” 

This instrument was signed by the whole 
body of men, forty-one in number, who, with 
their families, constituted the one hundred 
and one, “the proper democracy,” that ar- 
rived in New England. John Carver was im- 
mediately and unanimously chosen governor 
for the year. : 

Men, who emigrate, even in well-inhabited 
districts, pray that their journey may not be 
in the winter. Wasted by the rough and 
wearisome voyage, ill-supplied with provi- 
sions, the English fugitives found themselves, 
at the opening of winter, on a barren and 
bleak coast, in a severe climate, with the 
ocean on one side and the wilderness on the 


}ness or bid “them ’..welc 


ment of Christian faith, and honour of our| 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


nearest 
French settlement was.at Port Royal; it was 
five hundred miles to the English plantatidn 
at Virginia. _Asthey attempted to disembark, 
the water was found so shallow, that they 
were forced to wad@s; and, in the freezing 
weather, the very act of getting on land sowed 
the seeds of consumption and inflammatory 
colds. The bitterness of moral disease was 
thejr welcome to the inhospitable shore. 

The season was already fast bringing winter, 
and the spot for their settlement remained to 
be chosen. The shallop was unshipped, and 
it was a real disaster to find, that it needed 
repairs. ‘The carpenter made slow work, so 
that sixteen weary days elapsed, before it was 
‘ready forservice. But Standish and Bradford, 
and others, impatient of the delay, determined 


to thedanger,” the expedition “ was rather per- 
mitted than approved.” Much hardship was 
endured ;.but What discoveries could be made 
in Truro and near the banks of Paomet creek? 
The first expédition in-the shallop was like- 
wise unsuccessful; ‘‘ some of the people that 
died that winter, took the original of their 
death” in the enterprise; for it snowed and 
did blow all the day and night, and froze 
witha].” The men, who were set on shore, 
‘‘ were tired with marching up and down the 
steep hills and deep vallies, which lay half a 
foot thick with snow.” A heap of maize was 
discovered, and further search lead to a burial 
place of the Indians; but they found “no 
more corn, nor any thing else but graves.” 
At length, the shallop was again set out, 
with Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Standish, 
and others,-with eight or ten seamen. The 
cold was severe, the spray of the sea froze as 
it fell upon them, and made their clothes like 
coats of iron. That day they reached Bil- 
lingsgate Point at the bottom of Cape Cod, on 
the Western shore of Wellfleet harbour. The 
next morping the company divided, those on 


five deserted wigwams, but neither people, 
nor any place inviting a settlement. Before 
night the whole party met by the seaside, and 
encamped on land together near Namskeket, 
or Great Meadow Creek. e, 

The next day they arose at five, their morn- 
ing prayers were finished ; which, as the day 
dawned, a war-whoop and a flight of arrows 
announced an attack from the Indians. They 
were of the tribe of the Nausites, who knew 
the English as kidnappers, but the encounter 
was without further result. Again the boats 
crew give thanks to God, and steer their bark 
along the coast for the distance of fifteen 
leagues. But no convenient harbour is dis- 
covered. The pilot of the boat who had been 
in these regions before, gives us assurance of 
a good one, which might be reached before 
night; and they followed his guidance.’ After 
some hour’s sailing, a storm of snow and rains 
begins, the sea swells, the rudder breaks, the 
boat must now be steered with oars, the storm 
increases,—night is at hand, to reach the 
harbour be‘ore dark, as much sail as possible 
is borne, the mast breaks into three pieces, 
the sails fall overboard, but the tide is favour- 
able. The pilot, in dismay, would have run 
the boat on shore in a cove full of breakers: 
‘‘about with her,” exclaimed a sailor, ‘* or we 
are cast away.” ‘They get her about imme- 
diately, and passing over the surf, they enter 
a fair sound ; and get under the lee of a small 
rise of land. {tis dark and the rain beats 
furiously ; yet the men are so wet and cold 
and weak, they slight the danger to be appre- 
hended from the savages, and, after great dif- 
ficulty, kindle a fire on shore. 

Morning, as it dawned showed the place 
to be a small island, within the entrance of a 
harbour. ‘The day was required for rest and 
preparations. ‘Time was precious, the season 
advancing, their companions were left in sus- 
pense. The next day was the “ Christian 
Sabbath.” Nothing marks the character of 
the Pilgrims more fully, than that they kept 
it sacredly, though every consideration de- 
manded haste. 

On Monday, the eleventh day of December, 
Old Style, the exploring forefathers landed at 
Plymouth. A grateful prosperity has marked 
the rock, which first received their footsteps. 
The consequences of that day are constantly 
unfolding themselves, as time advances. It 
was the origin of New England institutions. 
Inquisitive historians have loved to . mark 
every vestage of the Pilgrims; poets of the 
purest minds have commemorated their vir- 
tues; the noblest geniuses have been called 
into exercise to display their merits worthilv, 
and to trace the consequences of their daring 
enterprize. : 

The spot when examined, seemed to invite 
a settlement, and in a few days, the Mayflower 
was safely moored in itsharbour. In memory 
of the huspitalities, which the company had 
received at the last°English port, from which 
they had sailed, this oldest New England co- 
lony obtained the name*of Plymouth. The 
system of civil government had been estab- 
lished by common agreement; the character 
of the chureh had for many years been fixed 
by a sacred covenant. Asthe Pilgrims land- 
ed their institutions were already perfected. 
Democratic liberty and independent Christian 
worship at once existed in America.—Ban- 
croft’s History. of the United States. 


ANCIENTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


One of most interesting subjects which can 
engage the attention of the historian, the an- 
tiquarian, and the naturalist, is the monumen- 
tal remains of the past, in the valley of the 
Mississippi, described by Mr. Flint, and other 
travellers and sojourners in the far off West. 
By these accounts it appears that the impress 
of the leaves of the bread fruit tree, and the 
bamboo have frequently been found in peat 
beds, and fossil coal formations in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ohio. Pebbles of disruption, 
vast masses of lead ore far from the mine, 
stratified rocks, earth and sands, specimens 
of organic, animal and vegetable remains, be- 
longing to a tropical climate, clearly indicate 
some important and extensive changes, occa- 
sioned by fire or water, in t#e whole great valley 


Lof the Mississippi. Then the regular wells, the 


bricks, the medals, the implements of iron and 
copper, buried ina soil which must have been 
undisturbed for ages, with the alphabetic cha- 
racters written on the cliffs, as plainly shows 
that other races of men have existed and passed 
away! And what a world, says Mr. Flint, 
must that have been, when the mammoth and 
the megolonyx trod the plains and monstrous 
lizards, whose bones are now rescued from 


eighty feet in length, reared their heads from 
the rivers and the lakes. 


others. There were none to show them kind- 


The mighty remains of the past, to which 


to explore the country by land. “In regard 


shore find a burial place, graves, and four or 


the soil, and which must have been at least | 


we have alluded,. indicate the existence of 
three distinct races of men, previous to 
the arrival of the existing white settlers. 
The monuments of the first primitive race 
are regular stone walls, wells stoned up, 
brick hearths, found in digging the Louisville 
canal, medals of cupper and silver, swords and 
other implements of iron. Mr. Flint assures 
us that he has seen these strange and ancient 
swords. He has also examined a small iron 
shoe, like a horse shoe, encrusted with the rust 
of ages, and found. far below the soil; and a 
copper axe weighing about two pounds, sin- 
gularly tempered, and of peculiar construction. 
These relics, he thinks, must have belonged to 
a race of-civilized men, who must have disap- 
peared many centuries ago. ‘T’o this race, he 
attributes the hieroglyphic character found on 
the limestone bluffs, the remains of cities and 
fortifications, in Florida, and the regular 
banks of ancient live oaks set near them. 
The bricks found :at Louisville were nineteen 
feet below the surface, in regular hearths, 
with the coals of the last domestic fire upon 
them! ‘The bricks were hard, and regular, 
and longer in proportion to their width, than 
those of the present day. | 
To the second race of beings are attributed 
the vast mounds of earth, found throughout 
the whole western region, from Lake Erie and 
West Pennsylvania to Florida and the Rocky 
Mountains. Some of them contain skele- 
tons of human beings, and display immense 
labour. Many of them are of regular mathe- 
matical figures, parallelograms, ellipsis, and 
sections of circles, showing the remains of 
gate-ways, and subterranean passages. Some 
of them are eighty feet in height, and have 
trees grown on them apparently of the age of 
five hundred years. ‘They are generally of a 
soil differing from that which surrounds them, 
and they are most common in situations 
where it since has been found convenient to 
build towns and cities. Oge of these mounds 
was levelled in the centre of Chilicothe, and 
cart loads of human bones removed from it. 
One of these mounds may be seen in Cincin- 
nati, in which a thin circular piece of gold, 
alloyed with copper, was found last year. 
Another at St. Louis, called the falling gar- 
den, is pointed out to strangers as a great cu- 
riosity. Many fragments of earthen ware, 
some of curious workmanship, have been dug 
throughout this vast region ; some represented 
drinking vessels, some human heads and some 


the hand and hardened in the sun. These 
mounds and earthen implements, indicate a 
race inferior to the first which was acquainted 
with the use of iron. 

The third race are the Indians, now exist- 
ing in the western territories. 

We have never travelled far enough to the 
west to view these moun#s, or to examine 
their characters, but we can easily imagine 
the feelings of the philoso ro traveller, as he 
stands on these remains of buried ages. In 
the profound silence and solitude of these 
vast regions, and above the bones of a buried 
world, how must he meditate upon the tran- 
sitory state of human existence, when ‘the 
only traces of the being of two races of men, 
are these strange memorials. On the very 
spot where he stands, generation after genera- 
tion had stood, has lived, has warred, grown 
old and passed away, and not only their names, 
but their nation, their language, has perished, 
and utter oblivion has closed over their once 


populous abodes! We call this country the 
New World! Itis old! Age after age, and 


one physical revolution after another, has 


Boston Traveller. 


HINTS ON HYPOCHONDRIA., 


Our habits are hypochondria-breeding: we 
do not give nature fair play, and then when 


-|anything goes wrong with us, we throw the 


whole blame on her, and make it out that we 
are ill-used. But this is a mean and shabby 
shuffling out of the responsibility, which lies 
with ourselves, and ourselves only. Nature 
is a plain dealer with us, let us be honest 
with her—not accuse her of things of which 
she is innocent, nor attempt, by evasion and 
subornation of witnesses, to carry ourselves 
clean out of court. 

We abuse our heads and stomachs: the 
one has too much to“think about, and the 
other to digest. The stomach resents it, 
and the head goes wrong:—or the brain is 
oppressed with thought and care—with money 
inventing and money circumventing, and the 
stomach-and its fellow workers rebel. Ifa 
wheel of your watch is clogged and impeded, 
and performs its functions imperfectly, it 
avails little that the other wheels are clean 
and capable of their task; the impediment of 
one, in time, impedes the others, and the in- 
strument is no longer accurate. The works 
which make up that more wonderful piece 
of mechanism, man, are as nicely adjusted, 
and depend as much as those of your watch 
upon the accuracy of movement of all the 
parts, every member must do its duty punctu- 
ally, or the uniformity and Oneness of opera- 
tion ceases, and we may easily imagine what 
must follow. 

Much eating and drinking, and no relaxa- 
tion of the bow which will bear straining, but 
must now always be on the strain, are the ex- 
citing causes of our worst bodily and mental 
miseries. It is not too much to say, that 
nineteen-twentieths of the over-crowded popu- 
lation of this overgrown city are the authors 
of their own ailments; the twentieth content 
themselves with taking such as nature sends 
them as their share of “ the infirmities*which 
flesh is heir to,” and do not wilfully add to 
that which is already too much. The nine- 
teenth seem to live in this large metropolis 
as if there was no way out of it. The few 
who have discovered that it has outlets, and 
bring back hourly news of the health giving 
vicinities spreading round about,—where the 
eye is daily freshened with an ever verdant 
green—the lungs are purified with whole- 
some draughts of vital air unmixed with the 
filthy exhalations of a town—the overboiling 
blood is cooled down to temperate, and its 
flow regulated by exercise—the passions si- 
lenced by the silence of the placid fields 
sleeping in the sun ;—these spies into the 
Canaan of health are listened to with incre- 
dulous ears, and looked upon with. unbeliev- 
ing eyes. That they wear the red and white 
of health—eat with enjoyment, turn what 
they eat to nutriment—sleep well—are active 
in their daily business—have clear heads and 
wholesome thoughts, these sicklings cannot 
deny,—it must be a difference of constitution 
which makes them what they are—not their 
change of bad air for good—activity for se- 


dentariness—circulation for stagnation of the 


idols. They all appeared to be moulded by: 


RESIST TEMPTATION. 

A poor chimney-sweeper’s boy was employ- 
ed at the house ofa lady of rank tocleanse the 
chimney of her antechamber. 
self on the hearth of her ladyship’s dressing 
room, and perceiving no one there, he waited 
a few moments to take a view of the beautiful 
things in the apartment. 
ly set with diamonds particularly caught his 
attention, and he could not forbear taking it 
Immediately the wish arose in 
mind, “ Ah! if thou hadst such a one!” 
After a pause, he said to himself, “ But if I 
take it I shall be a thief! 
ued he, ‘* nobody would know it, nobody sees 
Nobody ! does not God see me, who is 
Should I then be able 
to say my prayers to Him after [ had committed 
this theft? Could I die in peace?” 
j|come by these thoughts, a cold shivering 
“ No!” said he throwing down 
watch, “I had much rather be poor and keep 
my good conscience, than rich and become a 
At these words he hastened back 
into the chimney. 

The countess, who was in the room adjoin- 
ing having overheard his soliloquy, sent for 
him the next morning and thus accosted him: 
‘¢ My little friend, why didst thou not take the 
The boy fell on his 
knees, speechless and astonished—“ I heard 
every thing you said,” continued her ladyship ; 
‘¢ thank God for enabling to resist this tempta- 
tion, and be watchful over yourself for the fu- 
ture, from this moment you shall be in my 
service: I will both maintain and clothe you ; 
nay more, I will procure you good instruction 
that shall ever guard you froin the danger of 
similar temptations.” 

The boy burst into tears: he was anxious 
to express his gratitude, but he could not. 
The Countess strictly kept her promise, and 
had the pleasure to see him grow up a good, 
pious, and intelligent man. 


passed over it, but who shall tell its history !— | 
present every where? 


watch yesterday ?” 


vital flood—sinews strengthened by exertion 
for sinews_relaxed by inertion—legs put to 
the use for which they were intended, insteag 
of being crampéd up under desks and dining- 
tables till they are too swollen for exercise, 
and too painful even for easy slippers. , 
healthy people are so by accident of constitu- 
tion : they possess an invaluable blessing, for | 
which they should thank God and their pru-- 
dent fathers and mothers; but as for us, we 
are doomed men to bear the hardest and 
heaviest burdens of life, and not bear them. 
well ; we are incurable—advice, though given 
gratis, is thrown away upon us—our constitu- 
tions are not worth the price of a box of quack 
pills, let us go on, then, in our own old way— 
‘it is too late to take a new one: leave, leave 
us to our inactive livers and lungs which 
scarce play—attempt not to awaken us from 
our lethargy: if you will but let us alone we 
shall sleep quietly enough and want no wak- 
Eet them alone then, by all means: 

“ Leave them—leave them to repose,” 


But you who are impatient of these mise- 
ries, and would be whole again, know that 
they are not remediless—that the remedy is 
even in your own possession, and that you 
be your own physician, though you 
will require some small assistance from your 
If you have been too sedentary, 
either in your business, or in your relaxations 
from business, refrain for a time from the 
one, and let the other be of a more active 
nature. Going from your desk to the theatre 
will not alleviate these complaints—nor will 
passing from your house to that of a friend, 
and there sitting down to cards and chess ;— 
these will not lighten, clear, and - renovate. 
the body. A congestion of the vital parts 
of your frame is not to be removed by lolling 
‘in a lump‘on a chair, however much the 
hands may be employed, and the mind inter- 


These 


If you have “loved, not wisely, but too 
well,” the pleasures of the table, love them 
Lower your diet—but not too low, a 
little coal properly thrown on a fire keeps it 
burning, a bushel puts it out, there is a me- 
dium measure between a handful and.a skut- 
Remember that it is the quantity, 
not the quality of food that makes it indiges- 
A man with a pretty good stomach 
might partake moderately of marbles, and live ; 
but if he swallowed bagsfull at a time, he 
might reasonably expect a fit of indigestion. 
Reyniers, the witty author of the. Almanach 
des Gourmands, has properly characterised a 
fit of indigestion as the “ remorse of a guilty 
Eat little, then. 
like the boa constrictor, obliged to bolt a 
buffalo at a meal, or go without a dinner at 
all for want of a pantry. 
that, and when he has had enough will care- 
fully bury the remainder of his joint for the 


You, are not, 


A dog is wiser than 


Finding him- 


A gold watch, rich- 


And yet,” contin- 


Over- 


tory, 2 vols. Sale’s 


g books for sale by Alexander Towar, 
St. James street, viz. Abbot’s Mothers 
Friend, do. do. at Home, do. Child do. do. Fireside piety, 
Memoirs of Hannah More, Works of do. Private devo- 
tions of do. Comprehensive Bibles, Polyglott Bibles, all 
sizes and different bindings, do. Testaments, Horne’s In- 
troduction to the Scriptures, .4 vols. do. on the Psalms, 
Writings of Jane Taylor, 5 vols. Mosheim’s Church His- 
Koran, 2 vols. Watson’s Body of Di- 
vinity, Robinson’s Calmet Dictionary of the Bible, Brown’s 
do. do. Barnes’ Family Prayers, do. Notes on the Gos- 
pels, Jay’s exercises, do. Lectures, do. Sermons, do. Dis- 
courses, 2 vols. Bunyan’s Works, 2 vols. Cruden’s Con- 
cordance, Village Sermons, Ambrose looking unto Jesus, 
Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets, Afflicted Man’s Companion, 
Tyng’s Lectures on the Law and Gospels. 


in paper covers, and 


Biography, Sacred 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


‘HE fourteenth edition of thé Catalogue of Sunday 

School Books published b 
School Union, may be had at the 
146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, and at ail their deposite- 


the American Sunday 
ookstore of the Society, 


This catalogue enumerates one hundred and two books, 
two hundred and fifty-six books, 
bound ; total—three hundred fifty-eight publications, suita- 
ble for Juvenile, Family and 
furnishing a large amount of instructing and entertaining 
matter ; embracing Histor 
phy, Narrative and Miscel 
set neatly and safely put up, is afforded for $48.— 
the Maps of Palestine and Jerusalem $50 38. 

Superintendents, librarians and teachers of Sunday 
Schools, parents and guardians, and youth, generally, are 
invited to examine this assortment of books, which have 
been found aceeptable in thousands of Sunday School 
Libraries ard families. 

The Sunday School Journal reduced in size, 1s now 
published on the first and third’ Wednesdays of each 
month at one dollar per year, in advance for one copy.— 
Six copies sent to one address for $5.—Thirteen copies 
$10 —Thirty copies do. 
The Youth’s Friend, is pu 
twenty-five cents per year. 


School Libraries, | 


Biogra 


ete 
ith 


blished once a month at 


OLD TEMPERANCE STORES. 


OR sale at the old Tempesance Stores of the Subscri- 

bers, 50 bags of superior Java Coffee, 50 do. Suma- 
tra do. equal to any in the market, price twelve and a 
half cents by the bag. Real Mocha Coffee, in large and 
of Rio, La Guyra, Jamaica, Ma- 
iberia Coffee, of 


BALDWIN & COLTON, 
No. 2444 Market st. south side, above 7th, a 


small bags. 125 b 
nilla, St. Domingo, 
first quality for famil 


S. W. corner of Dock 2d and streets. 


nf? 


EDUCATION. 


R. MAGENIS respectfully informs bis pamress and 
the citizens generally, that on the 25th August he 
recommehced, after the recess. The ene of those 
gentlemen who are fully capable of Uuly estimating bis 
exertions in the line of his profession, is a source of un- 
speakable gratification ; and whilst it induces him to con- 
tthue as a teacher, will at the same time stimulate him if 
possible, to still greater exertion. Scrupulous attention is 
paid to the moral, as well as the intellectual improvement 
of those pupils committed to his care, and every means 
used that may tend rapidly to forward them. The Semi- 
nary is very select, consisting of children whose parents 
are highly respectable, and to whom Mr. Magenis now 
returns his best thanks for their uniform puncwality. 
Having been under the tuition of the most eminent mas- 
ters in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin, he is 
conversant with the most approved system of education, 
and that mode of discipline calculated to call forth the 

latent energies of the mind. 
t may not perhaps be superfluous to add, that theaacred 
Scriptures are read and the respective catechisms re- 
peated weekly, without comment ; the clergy, therefore, 
to whose churches any of Mr. M.’s young students may 
belong, will have infinitely less trouble so tar as the cate- 
chism is concerned, and have reason to feel gratefil to 
him for his indefatigable zeal, in behalf of virtue and 
—— The most inveterate species of STAMMER- 
ING in a short time completely removed, and the patient 
prepared if uecessary for the Bar, the Pulpit or Senate. 

ourse of Instruction.—Ortho raphy, Reading. English 
grammatically; Writing plain aud ornamental; Arithmetic, 
with short methods, and mental calculation ; Book-keep- 
ing, chiefly by lecture, Geography with maps, and the use 
of the Globe : History, Philosophy of Rhetoric, Elocution, 
Compostuon, and such branches of mathematics as may 
be thought necessary for the counting house, the Army or 
Navy. ‘This course may be extended, by connetting. 
with it the Latin and Greek languages. Hours of tritiow 
and terms may be known by applying for cards at the 
Seminary, 79 South Twelfth street near Spruce. 
N. B. Those wishing for an interview with Mr. Mage 
nis, will be so kind as to call in the morning. 
Respecting the removal of IMPEDIMENTS perma- 
vently, and in a very limited period, the most satisfactory 
references can be given ;—the compensation is however 
regulated agreeably to the finances of the applicant. Ac- 
\uated by feelings of humanity towards his brethren of 
mankind rather than a desire of ae this invalu- 
able art into a source of emolument, Mr. Magenis’s ob- 
ject is chiefly to render his best services to this liberal and 
enlightened community, in which he has received particu- 
lar marks of esteem aud regard, and been treated with 
kindness aud hospitality. 

Sept. 18. 


ENGLISH AND MATHEMATICAL ACA- 
DEMY, FOR BOYS. 


Session House, Cherry street above Fifth street. 
‘q‘HE duties of this Institution were resumed on Monday 
the 25th ult. A few additional pupils can be receiv- 
ed in both the English and Mathematical departments. 
To strangers, satisfactory references will be given, to 
those who have patronized the Academy fur many years. 
‘Terms, &c. made knewn at the room. 
J. H. BROWN, Principal. 
N. B. The Principal would receive (as boarders,) two 
or three pupils in his family whose religious and Jiterary 
education should be carefully attended to. 
Sept. 1. 3t 


HARTSVILLE PRIVATE SEMINARY, 
FOR BOYS. 


epHis Seminary 1s situated near Hartsville, Buck’s Co, 
on the Old York road, 20 miles from Philadelphia. 

The course of studies will embrace the various branches 
of an accomplished English education, the Latin and 
Greek Languages, Mathematics and Physical Science ; 
so as fully to prepare the pupils for the higher classes of 
College or for business, ‘The location is unrivalled for its 
beauty and salubrity. and peculiarly favorable to morals ; 
aud the subscriber beieg entirely devoted to his school, 
pledges himself to afford every desirable advantage for 
improvement to those committed to his care. The present 
session will end on the 27th instant; and the succeeding 
session will commeuce on the 20th of October. Informa- 
tion respecting the school may be had of Mr. James Fas- 
sit, V. &. Bradford, Esq. Philadelphia, and of Rev. R. B. 
Belville, and Rev. J. Magoffin, Hartsville. 

The terms, including boarding, washing, books and sta- 
$180 per annum. S. LONG. 

N. B. A Stage leaving the White Horse Tavern, Bank 
street, passes by the school daily. : 

Sept. 18—3t 


~ NEW BOOKS. 

RS. SHERWOOD’S Works. uniform edition, Vol. 

1V. containing The Indian Pilgrim; The Golden 
Clew; the Broken Hyacinth; Catharine Seward ; The 
Little Woodman; Mary Anne ; The Babes in the Wood ; 
The Iron Cage; Clara Stephens; The Little Be . 
Letters on Practical Subjects, to a Daughter; by Wm. 
B. Sprague, D. D. Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y. Third American edition, revised 
and enlarged; The Anxious [nquirer after Salvation, di- 
rected and encouraged. By Jobn Angell James, author 
of ‘‘ Family Monitor,’ Christian Charity,” &c. 

Just received and for sale by ‘ 

HENRY PERKINS, | 

Sept. 18. 159 Chesnut street. 


MIRIAM, OR THE POWER OF TRUTH—NEW 
EDITION. 


EY & BIDDLE have just published a new edition of 
the above popular work. Also a new edition of 
Sigourney’s Sketches ; and Taylor’s Life of Cowper. 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


J WHETHAM has just received from London and 
* Germany a large assortment of valuable Theologi- 
cal and Classica) books, 

Gesenius Hebrew Lexicon,'new edition, Simonis, do. do. 
Hahn’s, Hebrew Bible; Vanderhooght’s do. do. Michaellis’ 
do. do. Bretchnider’s Greek Lexicon, Van Ess’ Septuagint, 
Knapp’s Greek Testament, Weber’s German and English 
Dictionary, Naebe’s Ecclesiastical History. new edition, 
Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripidies, Herodotus, Homer’s 
Ilhad, do. Oddyse, Aeschylius, Augustinus. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


South’s Sermons, 7 vols. Lime street Lectures, Howe’s 
Works, Leighton’s, do. Owen’s, do. Bloomfield’s Digest, 
Lightfoot’s Works, Tillotson’s. do. Barrow’s, do. Sher- 
lock’s, do. Taylor’s do. Marsh’s Michaellis, Reynold’s 
Works, Halyburton’s, do. Sharp’s, do. Heywood’s, do. 
Watson’s Body of Divinity, Atterbury’s Sermons, Buoth’s 
Works, 3 vols. Calvin’s Sections with a large assort- 
ment of Theological and Classical Books at 22 south 
Fourth street. 


NEW BOOKS. 
MEMOIRS OF HANNAH MORE, the first Ameri- 


can from the first London Edition. 

The Anxious Inquirer after Salvation, Directed and 
Encouraged by John Angell James, author of “ Family 
Monitor,” * Christian Charity,” &c. 

Letters on Practical Subjects to a Daughter by Wm. 
B. Sprague, D. D., Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Albany. In offering a new edition of this 
Work to the public, the author has availed himself of the 
a of making some additions. 

A arepey of the Gospels in Greek in the General 
Order of Leclere and Newcome, with Newcome’s Notes 

rinted from the Text and with the various readings of | 
Resse The whole revised, and the Greek text newly 
arranged by Edward Robinson, D. D. 
sae Piety in its Spirit, by Robert Philip, of Maberly 
iapel. 

Missionety Voyages among the South Sea Islands— 
with from original designs. - 

Sketches of Society in Great Britain and Ireland, by 
C.S. Stewart, author of a Visit to the South Seas, __ 


Waddington’s Church History. | 
A History of the Church from the Earliest Ages to the 
Reformation, by the Rev. George Waddington, A. M. 
Fellow of Trinity.College, Cambridge, &c. 


Mrs. Sherwood’s Works. 


The third and fourth vols. of Harper’s uniform Editios 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s Works. ' 


Louth’s Isaiah. 
A New Translation with a Preliminary Dissertation 
and notes Critical, Practical and Explanatory, by Robert 
Louth, D. F.R.S.S. | 
Just published and for sale by 
JOHN C. PECHIN, 
No. 13 south Fourth street. 


NEW TEMPERANCE GROCERY STORE, 
North West corner of Tenth and Race streets. 


i ker subscribers have just opened a new Temperance 

Grocery Store of choice goods, selected with much 
care for family use. 
They ee their friends and the public to 
call and examine their assortment, among which may be 
found the following. 
Superior black and green teas; old Java, Mocha, La- 
yra, Rio and other coffees; chocolate, Poblion’s and 
itchen’s prepared cocoa; superfine and extra flour; “of 
New York and other brands; brown, Havana, steam, 
lump, single, double and treble loaf sugars; syrup; sugar 
house and New Orleans molasses; fine Dutch, sap sago, 
and other cheese; superior fresh sallad oil} ground and 
whole spices; black and cayenne pepper; East and West 
India preserves; an assortment of Underwood’s pickles, 
rich sauces and ketchups; pure cider vinegar; superior 
Jersey and Kentucky hams, warranted good; fine 
Dublin table salt; dried apples and peaches; spermaceti 
and mould candles ; pale, spermaceti, winter and fall 
strained oil, &c. &c. 
And all the assortment of a general family G 
and Tea Store, (except spirituous liquors) which will be 
sold at reduced prices for cash. 
Goods sent home to purchasers withoat charge, and 
every artiele warranted to give entire satisfaction. 

SCOFIELD & Co. 
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